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give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
lling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law  ;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
h  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  For. 


secured  bjr  a  private  member,  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton’s  Irish  Peace  Preservation  Bill  must  be  set  off 
against  it,  as  a  specimen  of  the  wise  and  generous  policy 
that  the  Government  thinks  fit  to  pursue  towards  Ire¬ 
land.  For  the  rest,  among  the  great  projects  that  have 
already  become  law,  nearly  the  most  notable  are  Mr. 
William  Fowler’s  Custody  of  Infants  Act  and  Mr. 
Ayrton’s  Victoria  Embankment  Act.  The  Railway 
Amalgamation  Bill,  which  is  a  very  good  experiment  in 
legislation,  is,  it  is  true,  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  law 
before  long,  and  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  Local  Taxation 
Bills,  good  things  if  they  are  regarded  as  slight 
steps  in  the  direction  of  a  thorough  reform,  have  at  any 
rate  some  chance  of  passing.  Lord  Selborne’s  two 
Bills,  moreover,  for  consolidating  the  judicial  machinery 
and  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land,  may  be  success¬ 
ful,  and  if  so  they  will  go  far  to  redeem  the  Government 
from  the  charge  of  incompetence ;  but,  at  the  best,  the 
legislative  outcome  of  the  present  year  will  bo  very 
slight,  and,  if  the  Ministry  has  barked  much  to  but  little 
effect,  it  has  certainly  played  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the 
mangQrjwith  reference  to  all  the  reforming  projects  of 
private  idembers.  Even  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  Bill  is  likely  to 
be  choked  out,  and  both  good  and  bad  measures  will 
have  to  be  shelved  in  unusual  numbers  before  the  close  of 
the  Session*.  The  strangest  circumstance  is,  perhaps,  the 
indifference  with  which  by  most  members,  even  by  many 
who  might  bo  supposed  to  be  specially  interested  in  the 
neglected  topics,  the  whole  affair  is  regarded.  We  have 
grown  used  to  the  apathy  shown  by  nearly  all  of  them 
on  such  unimportant  business  as  the  passing  of  the  Esti¬ 
mates,  and  on  that  most  utterly  trivial  business  of  all, 
the  settlement  in  an  hour  or  two  of  a  year’s  Indian 
accounts,  involving  details  that  affect  only  the  welfare  of 
our  millions  of  Indian  fellow-subjects.  But  that  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  most  immediate  importance  to  the  English 
people  should  be  thus  neglected  is  certainly  unusual. 
Even  Mr.  Miall  w’as  not  able  to  bring  up  his  own  sup¬ 
porters  when  his  Disestablishment  motion  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  Mr.  Dixon  seems  to  have  almost  abandoned 
his  movement  against  religious  restraints  upon  education. 

'  Perhaps  this  listlessness  of  our  politicians  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  The  present  Parliament  has  already 
lived  too  long,  and  but  little  further  work  is  to  be  looked 
for  from  it.  It  may  possibly  live  through  another  session  ; 
but  that  is  hardly  likely  and  is  certainly  very  undesirable. 
We  hope  most  heartily  that  the  present  sultry  weather 
will  issue  in  a  storm  of  some  sort  which  will  render  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  appeal  to  the  country, 
and  in  that  way  allow  the  national  thought  to  be  repre¬ 
sented,  whatever  that  thought  may  be,  and  whoever 
may  be  its  exponent.  It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  during  the  recess  may  find  some  new  rallying  cry 
that  will  satisfy  all  sections  of  Liberals,  and  the  adoption 
of  which  will  really  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  K  so,  it  will  be  well  that  he  should  obtain  a 
new  lease  of  ojB&ce,  and,  seeing  how  scarce  good  statesmen 
are,  even  those  Radicals  who  trust  him  least  may  be 
able  to  follow  him  with  pleasure.  But  if  not,  if  the  best 
he  can  do  is  to  live  upon  Whig  traditions  and  time¬ 
serving  concessions  to  Tories  and  Radicals  in  turns,  the 
sooner  he  is  got  rid  of  the  better. 


POLITICiiL  AND  SOCIAL 


THE  POLITICAL  WEATHER. 

Curious  seekers  out  of  parallels  might  have  found 
for  themselves  a  good  deal  of  amusement  lately  in  com¬ 
paring  the  progress  of  political  events  with  the  cheerless 
irregularity  of  the  seasons  that  has  deprived  nearly  all 
our  English  months  this  year  of  their  traditional  cha¬ 
racter,  and  thrown  most  people  out  of  health  or  out  of 
humour  with  themselves  and  with  one  another.  We 
are  not  adepts  in  the  art,  and  shall  not  here  attempt  to 
practise  it,  still  less  to  trace  the  occult  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  political  world  and  the  ordinary  barometer. 
No  physicist  is  needed,  however,  to  show  that,  whatever 
be  the  cause  of  the  strange  weather  that  has  been  depress¬ 
ing  us  this  week,  there  is  quite  as  much  depression  in 
the  political  atmosphere.  Parliament  resumed  its  dead- 
alive  existence  on  Thursday,  in  a  way  that  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  sultriness  of  the  day  outside  ;  and 
although  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  whether  wc  shall  have 
drenching  rain  or  scorching  heat,  east  winds  or  thunder¬ 
storms,  at  Westminster  and  in  its  purlieus,  during  the 
next  two  months,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the 
atmosphere  of  politics  will  bo  disturbed  and  unhealthy, 
and  quite  certain  that  at  harvest  time  the  crop  of 
legislation  will  be  scant  and  poor  in  every  way. 
Parliament  has  not  recovered  from  the  injuries  it 
inflicted  on  itself,  or  allowed  its  great  medicine-men  to 
inflict  on  it,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  Uni¬ 
versity  Bill.  Whether  from  mere  pique,  or  because  he 
does  not  see  how,  having  failed  therein  so  signally, 
he  can  please  the  majority  that  still  yields  him  nominal 
allegiance,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  next  to  nothing  since 
he  resumed  the  office  that  Mr.  Disraeli  declined  to  take 
from  him,  and  the  Conservative  leader  is  quite  as  reti¬ 
cent,  not  knowing  how  many  Conservatives  he  leads,  or 
what  shred  of  Conservative  policy  he  can  patch  up  as  a 
banner  round  which  they  can  bo  expected  to  rally. 
Among  the  rank  and  file  of  both  the  Parliamentary 
armies  utter  disorganisation  seems  to  prevail,  and 
a  great  number  of  M.P.s  appear  to  limit  their 
ideas  of  duty  to  their  constituents  and  the  nation 
to  the  retaining,  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible,  of 
the  seats  they  would  be  very  likely  to  lose  in  the 
event  of  an  election.  If  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  every 
man  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  most 
men  do  that  which  is  wrong  in  their  neighbours’  eyes, 
and  they  only  abstain  from  fighting  because  they  fear 
that  their  blows  will  recoil  with  added  force  upon  them- 
Belves.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  political  atmosphere  is  sultry,  and  that  our 
politicians  are  idle  without  having  rest. 

"^^oogh  the  active  part  of  the  Session  is  nearly  over, 
there  is  hardly  anything  to  be  said  in  review  of  the 
work  done  in  it.  Really  the  most  important  measure 
mat  has  thus  far  received  the  Royal  Assent,  is  Mr. 

awcett’s  Irish  Tests  Bill,  containing  as  it  does  within 
1  8  veiy  narrow  limits  nearly  all  that  was  good  in  the 
RTeat  Irish  University  Education  project  of  the  Govem- 
ment  j  and,  if  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  really  good  reform 
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THE  SEPULCHRES  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 

It  was  a  strange  and  somewhat  ironical  coincidence 
which  assembled  on  the  same  day  the  crowds  that 
flocked  to  the  Miller  Park,  Preston,  and  to  St.  George’s 
Square,  Huddersfield,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  occasion 
of  the  former  assemblage  w  as  to  do  honour  to  the  late 
Lord  Derby,  and  of  the  latter,  to  pay  a  similar 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Rol^rt  Peel.  -  On 
the  same  day,  and  probably  about  the  same  hour,  two 
statues  were  solemnly  unveileil — one,  that  of  the  states¬ 
man  who  freed  English  industry  from  the  tax  which  was 
crushing  it  to  the  earth  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  politician 
who  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  the  attempt 
to  maintain  the  burden  unremovod.  There  was  little, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  proceedings  them¬ 
selves,  to  point  the  contrast  which  was  thus  presented. 
The  ceremony  in  the  former  case  indeed  partook  as  little 
as  might  be  of  the  character  of  a  political  demonstra¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  so  much  Lord  Derby  the  politician,  as 
Lord  Derby  the  Lancashire  land-ow  ner  and  the  active 
and  benevolent  friend  of  the  operatives  in  the  great 
cotton  famine,  to  w’hom  honour  w'as  being  paid,  and  in 
that  sense  the  meeting  calls,  of  course,  for  no  word  of 
criticism  from  anyone.  The  unveiling  of  Ihe  Peel  statue 
at  Huddersfield  had  a  more  marked  political  complexion, 
and  the  speeches  delivered  were  more  or  less  elaborate 
eulogies  on  the  public  career  and  w'ork  of  the  departed 
statesman.  This,  again,  for  another  reason  demands  no 
comment  from  us,  unless  it  be  one  upon  the  ingenuity 
with  which  Lord  Houghton  contrived,  if  the  report 
may  bo  trusted,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  free  trade 
struggle  w  ithout  once  mentioning  the  name  of  Cobden. 
The  problem  of  performing  the  tragedy  of  ‘  Hamlet  ’ 
with  the  principal  character  omitted  was  never  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  solved.  One  might  have  almost  imagined, 
save  for  one  single  sentence  in  Lord  Houghton's  speech, 
that  Peel  was  the  lifelong  apostle  and  champion  of 
economical  orthodoxy,  instead  of  its  tardy  and  hesitating 
proselyte.  But  the  debt  of  Liberals  to  the  statesman 
who  alone  had  the  disposal  of  the  forces  by  AVllich  free 
trade  could  bo  carried,  and  who,  wdse  in  time,  applied 
those  forces  to  the  work  of  carrying  it,  is  patent,  and 
has  long  since  been  frankly  acknowledged.  It  is  with  the 
liistory  of  his  rival  that  w'e  are  at  present  concerned, 
.and  with  the  manner  in  which  it  pleases  some  Liberals 
now  to  regard  it. 

The  comments  of  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  press  on 
such  matters  as  this  “  memorial  ”  to  Lord  Derby  recall 
— wdth  somewhat  less,  perhaps,  of  their  original  force — 
the  remarkable  criticisms  wdth  which  the  [  amo  journals 
favoured  us  on  the  death  of  the  Conservative  leader, 
and  suggest  by  anticipation  the  comments  which  will 
follow  when  Mr.  Dismeli  is  taken  from  us.  It  is  time,  we 
think,  to  protest  against  the  tone  which  such  comments 
are  more  and  more  tending  to  assume.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
very  satisfactory  thing  that  the  virulence  of  party  spirit 
should  have  been  as  much  mitigated  as  it  has  been  of  late 
years  by  the  grow  th  of  culture  and  refinement,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  legitimate  effects  which  these  qualities 
should  exercise  upon  political  controversy  and  this  limit  is 
being  in  many  instances  considerably  overpassed.  To  read 
the  terms  in  which  some  of  the  Liberal  journals  express 
themselves  in  their  obituary  notices  of  eminent  opponents, 
one  w  ould  think  that  the  principal  function  ofjoumalism 
w  as  to  distribute  the  prizes  of  a  drawing-room  for  success 
in  social  qualities,  rather  than  to  w  eigh  seriously  the  eff  ect 
w  hich  the  career  of  a  public  man  has  produced  or  tended 
to  produce  on  the  millions  of  those  fellow-creatures  whom 
he  has  aspired  to  govern.  While  reading  the  notices 
of  which  w'e  speak,  one  would  really  think  that. accom¬ 
plishments  w’ei’o  everything  in  a  politician  and  policy 
nothing  ;  that  the  government  of  a  gi\*at  country,  with 
all  its  solemn  and  tremendous  issues,  w  as  a  mere  game  in 
which  it  matters  very  little  which  side  you  take,  so 
long  as  you  play  your  part  gracefully  and  set  an  example 
of  gentlemanly  deportment.  When  the  late  Lord  Derby 
died  there  was  a  chorus  of  praises  from  the  Liberal 
journals,  and  we  might  have  almost  supposed  that 
the  Liberal  cause  had  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  death 


of  the  Tory  leader.  But  on  what  grounds?  Lord 
Derby  was  an  estimable  and  an  accomplished  man.  He 
was  a  good  if  not  a  great  orator.  He  achieved  a  nice 
equal  translation  of  Homer.  He  had  a  pretty  knack  of 
Latin  and  Greek  composition.  He  was  of  what  is  called 
a  “chivalrous”  temper,  which  means  to  say  that  he  had 
the  high  sense  of  honour  which  is  found  in  many  others 
of  his  countrymen,  but  which,  when  associated  with  an 
historical  title,  is  called  “(diivalry,”  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as,  according  to  the  legend,  the  plain  loin 
of  beef  became  the  “  sirloin.”  But  what  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  career  ?  He  was  right  in  the  course  he  took  on 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  and  he  was  wrong  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.  So  at  least  a  consistent  Liberal  is  bound  to 
believe;  and  w'hether  the  journals  in  question  believe 
it  or  not,  the  position  which  they  assume  is  a  false 
one.  Either  Loi^  Derby  was  right  in  his  political  views 
in  which  case  Liberal  journals  should  be,  not  engaged  in  ’ 
celebrating  his  social  graces  and  scholarly  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  doing  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for 
having  opposed,  and  successfully  opposed,  his  sound 
theories  of  government.  Or  Lord  Derby  was  wrong,  in 
which  case,  whatever  praise  we  may  have  for  the  man, 
it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  “  states¬ 
man,”  or  indeed  to  admit  his  claim  to  the  title.  A  great 
statesman  wrong  on  every  great  question  which  arose 
in  his  lifetime  is  as  impossible  a  being  as  a  “great 
physician  ”  who  has  wrongly  treated  every  case  he 
has  ever  had,  or  as  a  “great  lawyer,”  who  never  gave 
a  sound  opinion  in  his  life.  And  it  is  not  open  to 
Liberals  to  dispute  the  analogy.  Either  Lord  Derby 
was  the  uniformly  ill-advising  lawyer,  or  it  is  Liber 
rals  themselves  who  are  ignorant ;  either  he  was  the 
invariably  unsuccessful  physician,  or  Liberals  them¬ 
selves  are  charlatans. 

The  general  softening  of  the  moral  fibre  in  politics,  to 
w’hich  the  present  unhealthy  tone  of  feeling  testifies,  is 
in  every  way  deplorable.  Unfortunately  it  does  not 
possess  the  excuse  of  originating  in  scepticism.  If 
we  believed  in  politics  as  many  of  us  do  in  religion — 
that  “nothing  is  truer  than  anything  else,  and  it 
doesn’t  matter” — there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
regarding  political  heresy  with  indifference ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  There 
are  quite  a  sufficiency  of  persons  even  amongst  those 
whose  conduct  w’e  are  criticizing  who  do  really  believe 
in  the  general  soundness  of  Liberal  principles,  and  in  the 
profound  importance  to  mankind  of  their  progress  and 
success.  Their  eulogies  of  “  statesmen  ”  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  obstructing  these  principles  is  due  to  that 
weakness  of  the  moral  judgment  which  shrinks  from 
fixing  others  w’ith  due  responsibility  for  their  opinions. 

It  is  singular  that  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  the 
adoption  of  the  wrong  conclusion  on  matters  confessedly 
transcending  human  intelligence,  should  entail  eternal 
damnation,  wdiile  life-long  error  upon  subjects  within 
the  range  of  human  capacity  is  looked  upon  as  something 
quite  venial  and  insignificant.  But  error  of  this  kind 
is  not  rightly  so  regarded  ;  and  the  mitigation  of  party 
asperity  should  go  no  further  than  to  make  us  give  credit 
to  political  opponents  for  the  honesty  of  their  convictions. 
We  may  admit,  if  we  please,  that  such  a  man  as  the  late 
Lord  Derby  adopted  his  side  in  politics  only  after  a 
deliberate  weighing  of  the  tw  o  rival  theories  of  govern- 
ment,  accompanied  by  a  conscientious  effort  to  free  his 
mind  from  the  bias  of  birth,  training,  and  association. 
But  having  given  him  this  credit,  it  still  remains  the 
fact  that  he  decided  wrongly,  and  that  his  error,  like 
all  other  such  errors,  had  the  effect  of  retarding,  as 
Liberals  must  believe,  the  ultimate  good  of  his  countrjr- 
men.  After  all  due  praise  has  been  accorded  him,  it 
should  still  be  as  impossible  for  serious  Libei’als  to  speak 
of  him  as  some  of  them  do,  as  it  would  be  for  a  follower 
of  Dr.  Jenner  to  8|ieak  of  the  “  great  medical  services^ 
of  a  conscientious  and  high-minded  member  of  the  Anti- 
Vaccination  League  who  might  happen  also  to  be  an  elo¬ 
quent  speaker,  and  a  pretty  classical  scholar. 

As  Liberals  we  have  objected  to  the  sentiment  shown 
by  Liberals  to  deceased  Conservative  notables,  and  we 
may  judge  from  our  own  feelings, in  an  analogous  case 
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how  the.  matter  must  strike  Conservatives  themselves. 
All  these  “memorials”  to  political  opponents  are,  in 
fact  mere  “  building  of  the  sepulchres  ”  of  the  “  pro¬ 
phets  ”  whom  not  our  fathe^  but  we  ourselves  have 
And  this  kind  of  architectural  work  seems  going 
on  at  present  more  rapidly  than  we  ever  remember. 
When  distinguished  Conservative  peers  and  politicians 
consent  to  join  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  an 
illustrious  opponent,  the  transaction,  no  doubt,  has  its 
becoming  and  graceful  side,  but  we  are  tempted  to 
recall  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  who,  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  “bore  witness  against  themselves.”  Why,  we  can¬ 
not  but  ask,  did  not  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
listen  to  him  living  whom  they  are  so  ready  to  honour 
when  dead  ?  Nor  is  the  matter  mended  by  such  a  stipu¬ 
lation  as  that  of  Lord  Derby’s,  that  his  joining  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  not  be  taken  as  implying  any  assent  to 
Mr.  Mill’s  political  opinions ;  for  this  is  simply  to  save 
the  political  consistency  of  certain  members  of  the 
Memorial  Committee  at  the  expense  of  the  value  and 
meaning  of  the  whole  movement.  To  join  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  due  honour  to  Mr.  Mill’s 
memory  with  such  a  reservation,  is  like  joining  in  a 
celebration  of  Shakspeare  with  a  proviso  that  it  is  to  be 
without  prejudice  to  any  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  his  dramatic  works.  It  is  impossible  to  leave 
Mr.  Mill’s  great  political  work  out  of  account  in  any 
fit  and  proper  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  any  attempt 
to  do  so  can  only  make  such  a  tribute  hollow  and 
unreal.  It  does  worse  than  this  when  it  leads  indirectly 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  from  the  movement  wdio  could 
have  entered  upon  it  without  any  such  reservation,  and 
who  sincerely  believe  that  the  vast  influence  which  Mr. 
Mill  was  able  to  exercise  on  the  politics  of  his  country 
is  the  greatest  of  all  his  great  claims  to  the  remembrance 
and  veneration  of  his  countrymen.  H.  D.  T. 


THE  KING  OF  KINGS. 

Eleven  days  more,  and  Nasr-ud-decn,  “  Defender  of 
the  Faith,”  escorted  by  some  mighty,  ugly  specimens  of 
England’s  “  floating  smithies,”  will  have  landed  on  our 
shores.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  find  his  first  sea-trip 
at  least  as  pleasant  as  his  first  adventure  on  water — his 
Caspian  voyage,  namely,  of  a  month  ago,  during  which 
the  illustrious  travellers,  his  Majesty  excepted,  were 
exceedingly  indisposed,  and  yearned  much  for  terra 
firma. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  five  or  six  years  ago  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  “  Defender  of  the  Faith  ”  honoured  our 
island  with  his  presence.  But  almost  everybody  knows 
that  Mohammedanism  is  split  up  into  at  least  two  only 
true  faiths,  whose  adherents — like  all  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  of  all  places  and  of  all  times — hate  each 
other  with  a  holy  and  heartfelt  hatred.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  slight  circumstance  of  the  SunnVs 
example  may  in  a  measure  have  suggested  the  Shiahs 
present  journey  to  the  West.  But  however  that  may 
be,  we  sincerely  hope  that  Nasr-ud-deen  may  receive  at 
the  hands  of  our  own  lady  “  Defender”  of  a  third  and  only 
true  Faith  a  welcome  alike  w'orthy  of  the  nation  which 
she  “  rules,”  and  of  what  are  alleged  to  be  the  Persian 
autocrat’s  real  motives  in  visiting  us. 

The  manner  of  this  forthcoming  British  welcome 
must  be  a  source  of  nervous  anticipation  to  all  thought¬ 
ful  readers  who  may  have  been  struck  with  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  character  of  the  Shah’s  reception  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin.  Just  compare  the  hopes  and 
aims  expressed  in  the  declaration  m^e  by  the  Shah  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  from  his  capital  of  Teheran 
with  their  realisation  in  these  cities.  He  was  about 
to  travel  because  he  wished  to  discover  means  of 
“  developed  intercourse  ”  with  Europe  ;  of  increasing 
the  commerce  and  industries  of  his  subjects ;  of  im¬ 
proving  his  own  methods  of  governing  these :  in  a 
word,  to  discover  how  the  unalterable  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  might  be  improved  by  borrowing  from 
^ose  systems  and  those  arts  of  peace  under  which 
Europeans — and  especially  the  natives  of  our  own  “  Isles 


of  the  Blest  ’’--have  grown  to  be  so  prosperous  and 
powerful.  But  if  these  were  his  true  motives,  the  Shah 
must  already  have  confessed  in  his  soul  that  his  ad¬ 
venture  is  as  yet  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  • 
and  that  the  less  his  faithful  subjects  enjoy  of  “  de¬ 
veloped  intercourse  ”  with  Europe  the  better.  To 
the  blessings  of  the  arts  of  peace  his  brother- 
despot  of  Russia  has  testified — nothing.  In  “  Holy  Rus¬ 
sia”  Nasr-ud-deen  has  squandered  his  time  and 
jewellery  for — let  us  charitably  hope — the  unwelcome 
gratification  of  beholding  mile-long  rows  of  men  at  one 
instant  utterly  soundless  and  bolt  upright,  and  at  the 
very  next  tearing  along,  as  an  enthusiastic  eye-witness 
describes  it,  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  fiercely  slashing 
the  air  with  their  glittering  “  butchering  tools  ” — an 
irresistible  hurricane  (according  to  the  selfsame  scribe) 
of  human  protoplasm,  pipeclay,  and  steel.  True,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Novoati  rapturously  compares  the  career 
of  Nasr-ud-deen  to  that  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but  what  a 
sad  contrast  between  the  lesson  taught  by  Czar  Peter  and 
Czar  Peter’s  descendant !  Czar  Peter  tied  on  his  apron, 
tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and  studied  the  arts  in  peace  by 
drawing  his  wages  as  a  ship  carpenter :  and  he  is  said 
to  have  gruffly  invited  ambassadors  all  the  way  from 
Russia  to  walk  up  the  rigging  and  enjoy  their 
audience  with  his  Majesty  on  the  main-top-mast. 
Peter’s  arts  were  those  which  have  created  modem 
Russia.  But  to  this  newly-arrived  autocrat  the  great 
Czar’s  descendant  can  only  say  in  effect — “  Prismatic 
powder,”  a  million  state  butchers  armed  with  the  newest 
thing  in  rifles ;  and  an  iron  ship  that  can  riddle  John 
'QxiW  ^Devastation  into  a  sieve ;  such  are  the  arts  with  which 
I  civilize  my  people.  Journeying  southwards  the  Shah 
finds  precisely  the  same  social  ethics  practically  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  great  autocrat  dwelling  by  the  Spree. 
“  Turn  your  country  into  a  barrack-yard  ;  yourself — like 
me — into  a  drill-sergeant  ;  your  ploughshares  into 
sword-bayonets ;  and  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears. 
For  cash  down,  you  may  have  big  guns  from  Herr 
Krupp  at  Essen.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
stood  by  our  side  when  but  a  little  while  ago  the  Phi¬ 
listines  were  sore  upon  us,  and  we  passed  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Blood-and-iron,  Mein 
Gott !  I  tell  your  Majesty  there’s  nothing  like  it  in  this 
vale  of  tears.”  Literally  and  truly  the  foregoing  is 
practically  the  lesson  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
enquiring  Shah  by  the  two  mightiest  representatives  of 
modem  and  “  Christian  ”  Europe.  The  Shah  is  a 
representative  of  a  religion  in  which  war  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  infidel  count — theoretically — among 
the  highest  and  most  pious  duties.  But  now-a-days 
only  theoretically ;  and  Mahommedans  are  learning 
to  put  more  faith  in  the  modern,  or  industrial,  spirit. 
Yet  this  Shah,  arriving  in  Europe,  finds  soldiering  to 
be  the  highest  and  most  honoured  of  all  professions. 
He  has  left  barbarism  behind  him  only  to  find  it  on  a 
bigger  scale  in  Europe.  Instead  of  learning  anything  about 
road-making,  house  -  building,  machine  -  construction, 
the  many-sided  industrial  activity,  the  social  habits  and 
home  life  of  modem  Europe,  he  has  been  inflicted  with  big 
battalions — which  their  owners  “  trot  out  ”  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  with  coarse,  vulgar,  vain-glorious  prodigality,  as  if  to 
astonish  his  weak  mind.  The  Shah,  it  is  said,  watched 
these  displays  with  imperturbable  gravity.  Like  all  Orien¬ 
tals,  he  has  a  wonderful  power  of  self-command :  else 
his  sense  of  humour  must  have  found  vent  in  a  laugh 
at  the  extreme  absurdity  of  the  spectacle  presented  by 
the  “  irresistible  hurricanes  ”  as  they  hurtled  past 
before  his  gaze. 

If  Russia,  as  represented  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
Not'osti^  flatters  herself  on  being  the  first  to  welcome  the 
Shah,  England  may  pardonably  flatter  herself  on  being 
among  the  last.  In  this  country  Nasr-ud-deen  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  faint  notion  at  least  of 
what  a  national  life  is  as  distinguished  from  a  sham- 
national  life,  or  despotism — like  his  own,  for  e^mple. 
The  troops  from  Aldershot  are  preparing  their  pon¬ 
toon  bridges  for  crossing  the  Thames  in  their  ad¬ 
vance  on  Windsor  Park;  and  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
view  and  “  a  march ’past;”  but  our  militaiy  displays 
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will  be  contemptible  in  comparison  to  those  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  Indeed,  if  wo  are  to  teach  our  visitor  anything 
worth  his  learning,  it  would  be  by  far  the  better 
plan  to  keep  our  redcoats  entirely  out  of  sight.  But  as 
Monarchy  must  occasionally  assert  the  very  important 
fact  of  its  existence,  the  Shah,  no  less  than  loyal 
Britons  themselves,  must  quietly  submit  to  the  infliction. 
Besides,  the  Shah  may  speedily  forget  our  cuirassiers 
and  bearskins  amidst  the  novelties  in  wait  for  him  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  in  towns  like  Birmingham,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Liverpool,  whoso  civic  dignitaries  are  said 
to  be  busy  over  choice  specimens  of  those  long-winded 
“  addresses,”  with  which,  as  a  proof  of  his  birthright, 
the  free-born  Briton  loves  to  bore  his  next-door 
neighbour,  and  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  Of  course. 
Royalty  will  yet  again  assert  the  fact  of  its  indis¬ 
pensable  existence  by  the  act  of  dining  with  the  Shah  in 
the  Guildhall.  “The  House  of  Peers” — so  runs  the 
invitation — will  likewise  be  present,  and  thus  Aristo¬ 
cracy  will  be  represented  in  bulk,  as  it  were.  Lastly, 
the  “some”  members  who  are  to  represent  the  House 
of  Commons  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  representative  of 
the  nation.  But  still,  as  wo  have  said,  the  Shah’s 
hurried  view  of  English  life  ought  to  convince  him 
— if  ho  is  the  shrewd  man  he  is  said  to  be — that 


been  recounted  m  terms  which  should  win  all  readers 
and  persuade  them  to  harden  their  hearts  no  more 
against  the  long-suffering  Church  that  has  been  so 
cruelly  wronged  till  now.  “In  no  other  land,”  the 
article  begins,  “has  the  Catholic  Church  been  subjected  to 
so  many  or  to  so  great  vicissitudes  as  in  England and  a 
pathetic  summary  of  its  history  is  given.  But  for  all  this 
wo  are  assured,  our  injured  benefactors  bear  us  no 
malice.  “  The  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church,”  we 
read  in  the  last  paragraph,  “  towards  all  the  forms  of 
Christianity  which  exist  around  it  is  not  one  of  hostility, 
but  of  hopefulness.  It  believes  all  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  that  the  separate  communions  in  ~ 


England  believe. 
It  would  fain  that  they  all  believed  all  the  Christian 
doctrines  which  it  believes.  It  would  not  diminish  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  truths  which  they  retain.  Its 
mission  is  not  to  pull  down,  but  to  build  up.  Its  labour 
is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  It  desires  that  showers 
of  blessing  may  fall  upon  England  like  the  early  and 
I  the  latter  rain;  and  that  ‘  the  land  that  was  desolate’  may 
rejoice,  and  that  the  wilderness  may  *  flourish  like  the  city.* 
The  Catholic  Church  bears  the  heart  of  Him  who  will  not 
‘  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.’ 
Its  mission  is  one,  first  of  truth,  then  of  peace,  of  charity, 
order,  benevolence,  and  beneficence;  and,  that  these 
things  may  be  handed  down  undiminished,  it  stands 
inflexibly  for  the  tradition  of  Christian  education  which, 
from  the  mission  of  S.  Augustin  to  this  day,  has  never 
yet  been  broken.  Its  thoughts  towards  England  are 
thoughts  of  peace.  They  who  mistrust  it  do  not  know 
the  Catholic  Church.” 

The  unctuous  generosity  of  those  sentences  shows 
with  what  confidence  the  writer  looks  forward  to  the 
happy  change  that  seems  to  be  coming.  “  Every  fresh 
light,”  he  says,  “  that  springs  up  over  England  is  a 
cause  of  thankfulness,  and  a  growing  light  has  been 
visibly  descending  upon  England  for  three  generations.” 
All  the  persecutions  and  spoliations  that  the  Church  has 
endured  in  times  now  passed  or  passing  can  be  forgiven, 
seeing  how  soon  it  w'ill  enter  again  upon  the  inheritance 
that  has  so  long  been  kept  from  it,  and  to  how  great  an 
xtent  it  has  already  resumed  its  sway  over  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  “a  hand¬ 
ful  of  priests  ministered  to  a  remnant  of  Catholics,  the 
number  of  whom  was  supposed  to  amount  to  30,000.” 
It  was  “  without  churches  or  bishops.”  But  that 
darkest  period  of  the  night  was  only  a  prelude  of  the 
dawn.  First  an  arch-priest  came  to  lead  the  sacerdotal 
army  on  its  first  step  towards  victory.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  Vicar- Apostolic  ;  and  soon  there  was  work 
enough  for  two  such  functionaries.  Next  the  number 
was  increased  to  four,  after  that  to  eight,  until  at  length 
in  1850  “a  hierarchy  of  one  metropolitan  and  twelve 
suffi-agans  was  restored  to  England.”  Each  of  these 
thirteen  prelates  has  a  cathedral  chapter  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  provost  and  ten  canons.  There  are  now  in 
England  1,621  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  1,016 
churches  and  chapels.  The  greater  colleges  number 
six,  the  lesser  colleges  ten,  and  the  schools  for  the  “mid¬ 
dle  class  and  poor”  are  about  a  thousand.  The  total 
number  of  Catholics  thus  catered  for  “  may  be  put  down 
at  a  million  and  a-half.”  Besides  this  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  has  grown  from  the  very  small  . 
proportions  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  Knox  and  his 
disciples  to  about  half  a  million,  with  suitable  provision 
of  priests,  churches,  schools,  and  the  like.  And  of  course 
Ireland  is  Catholic  to  the  backbone.  Its  four  million  of 
devout  persons  raise  the  whole  army  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  at  least  six  millions,  and  the 
millions  still  outside  the  fold  may  be  looked  upon  as 
already  half  converted.  That  is  the  substance  of  the 
boastful  announcement  made  in  the  Telegraph,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  figures  are  quite  accurate. 
Whether  the  great  majority  of  English  people  will 
follow  the  lead  of  such  eminent  men  as  Dr.  Newman 
and  pass  from  Romanistic  views  within  the  Church  of 
England  to  complete  adoption  of  Roman  Catholic 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  IN  ENGLAND. 

Many  readers  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  must  have  been 
astonished  by  the  article  “  on  the  position  and  prospects 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  England,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  that  enterprising  journal  last  Wednesday, 
“  with  the  formal  sanction  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Westminster.”  Without  that  sanction,  the  article 
would  not  have  claimed  much  attention.  Everyone  can 
understand  that  the  ill  health  of  the  Pope  and  other 
circumstances  make  the  Catholic  Church  just  now  a 
good  subject  for  sensational  writing,  and  in  this 
Whitsun-week,  when  there  w^as  no  Tichbomo  trial 
to  report  and  no  Parliament  to  comment  upon, 
when  even  such  triumphs  of  journalism  as  the  letters 
of  the  Telegraph* 8  “special  correspondent”  on  the  way 
to  Khiva  had  to  bo  thrown  into  the  waste-paper 
basket,  there  were  ample  reasons  why  feven  such  an 
nnpromising  subject  as  Romanism  should  be  made  to 
furnish  material  for  an  article  entertaining  enough  for 
ordinary  readers  of  the  paper,  but  having  no  claim  at 
all  to  general  consideration.  But  that  a  new  manifesto 
to  the  English  people  should  be  issued  by  Dr.  Manning, 
or  at  any  rate  under  his  “  formal  sanction  ”  through  the 
columns  of  the  Telegraph,  is  not  only  a  special  boon  to 
its  admirers  but  is  also  a  matter  of  public  importance. 
What  would  otherwise  have  been  a  mere  piece  of  news¬ 
paper  padding  acquires  the  significance  of  an  official 
allocution. 

The  purpose  of  this  remarkable  document  is  clear. 
Though,  as  it  alleges,  the  rapid  increase  of  converts  is 
even  greater  than  the  growth  of  churches  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  priests,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in 
drawing  into  the  true  fold  the  millions  of  sheep  who 
still  wander  in  the  heretical  paths  into  which  their 
ancestors  were  enticed,  and  it  was  a  brilliant  idea  to  use 
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dogmas  and  ritual  may  be  doubtful,  and  that  can  hardly 
be  expected  from  them  at  any  rate  until  some  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  which  a  change  of  creed  will  not 
necessitate  abandonment  of  the  endowments  of  ortho¬ 
doxy.  But  this  is  comparatively  unimportant.  Intelli¬ 
gent  Boman  Catholics  may  well  rejoice  to  see  how 
rapidly  all  their  favourite  tenets  are  being  adopted  in 
England,  in  fact  if  not  altogether  in  theory,  and  they 
may  be  reasonable  in  thinking  that  when  things  go  so 
far,  the  end  cannot  be  very  distant.  Even  if  they 
are  too  sanguine,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
prospect  at  which  honest  Protestants  can  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Whatever  Ritualism,  High-Churchism  and  the 
like  are  leading  to,  they  are  taking  their  neophytes 
away  from  the  position  in  which  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
the  other  Reformers  placed  them.  What  else,  indeed, 
can  be  expected  ?  As  long  as  science  was  thought  little 
of,  and  there  was  no  effort  to  reconcile  reason  and  faith 
in  matters  of  religion,  the  absurdly  illogical  views  of  the 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  other  Churches  were  accepted 
without  difficulty.  Nowadays,  however,  people  are 
finding  that,  even  in  their  creeds,  they  must  have  some 
sort  of  consistency.  The  old  compromises  between 
reason  and  faith  no  longer  satisfy  them.  A  fair  number 
aim  at  following  reason  throughout,  and  .shake  off  the 
traditions  that  are  irreconcilable  with  reasonable  belief 
or  intelligent  action  ;  and  there  are  good  signs  that 
these  will  rapidly  become  bolder  and  more  numerous. 
The  rest,  all  who  are  not  satisfied  to  take  reason  for 
their  only  guide,  are  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  securer 
havens  of  faith  than  Protestantism  brings  within  their 
reach.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that 
to  such  “  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  ” 
takes  the  opportunity  of  addressing  unctuous  words 
through  the  medium  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  H. 


M.  beulB  and  the  french  prefects. 

The  circular  which  M.  Beule,  the  new  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  France,  has  issued  to  the  Prefects  of  the 
Departments,  and  which  is  the  first  act  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  throws  no  new  light  on  the  intentions  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  admonition  to  his  functionaries  to  main¬ 
tain  “  a  precision  {iiettete)  of  attitude,  calculated  to 
revive  the  confidence  of  the  populations,  to  discourage 
anarchical  tendencies,  and  to  insure  everywhere  respect 
for  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Law,”  is  a  string  of 
phrases  of  little  meaning,  w  hich  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  practical  purpose.  Such  words  as  “  resolutely  Con¬ 
servative  attitude,”  and  the  “  re-establishment  of  moral 
order,”  signify  nothing,  and  the  proclamation  that  “  no¬ 
thing  is  changed  in  the  institutions  which  govern  Franco” 
is  a  vague  formula,  which  can  hardly  be  taken  for  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  existence  of  the  Republic.  AVe  look 
in  vain  for  a  governmental  programme  in  this  document. 
The  Minister  would,  in  fact,  be  puzzled  to  give  one. 
What  creed  would  he  be  allowed  to  invoke  ?  What 
principles  could  he  lay  down  ?  The  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  which  overthrew  M.  Thiers,  was  made  up  of 
Impenalists,  Royalists,  Constitutional  Monarchists,  and 
Conservative  Republicans.  M.  Beule  could  only  speak 
in  the  name  of  all  these  parties  by  making  use  of 
general  terms.  “  What  the  National  Assembly  above 
all  expects  from  the  government  which  it  has  insti¬ 
tuted,”  he  says,  “is  an  administrative  staff,  inspired 
by  one  and  the  same  thought,  directed  with  precision, 
and  placing  itself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.”  But  it  may  be  asked  how  an  administrative  staff 
taken  from  amongst  the  most  opposed  political  parties 
can  be  inspired  by  the  same  idea.  Legitimist  ideas  are 
certainly  not  the  ideas  of  the  Orleanists,  and  the  views 
of  the  Bonapartists  differ  widely  from  those  of  either 
branch  of  the  Bourbons.  Their  ways  of  understanding 
Lonservative  doctrines  are  altogether  different. 

intention  of  the  present  rulers  of  France, 
■^^ch  comes  out  clearly  in  the  circular  of  the  Minister 
0  the  Interior,  is  that  of  constituting,  for  the  coming 
e  ections,  a  Government  majority  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  ad¬ 


ministrative  staff.  Their  designs  would  appear  to  be  first  to 
place  monarchical  prefects  in  all  the  departments,  and  next 
to  frame  an  electoral  law  that  will  throw  the  elections 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government  officials.  M.  Beule 
promises  that  instructions  from  himself  shall  not  bo 
wanting.  “Do  not  hesitate,”  he  says,  “to  conform  to 
them,  and  my  responsibility  will  always  cover  yours. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  state  boldly  upon  which  side  are  your 
sympathies.”  The  Conservatives  are  sanguine  that  if 
the  prefects  do  their  work  well,  the  next  Assembly  will 
contain  a  far  greater  majority  of  Monarchists  fhan  the 
present.  The  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  believe 
that  such  expectations  will  be  justified  by  the  result  of 
the  next  elections.  They  are  convinced  that  the  country 
is  too  republican  for  it  to  be  possible  for  the  prefects  and 
their  functionaries  to  create  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
to  suit  the  policy  of  the  Government.  It  was  possible 
under  the  First  Empire.  Napoleon  I.  brought  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  centralised  government  to  such  perfection,  that 
he  could  make  the  country  vote  as  he  pleased,  but  since 
the  time  of  the  Bonapartes  France  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom,  and  it  is  firmly  believed  by  the  Left  that 
the  patriotic  and  republican  feeling  in  the  masses  will 
bo  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  pressure  put  upon 
them  by  the  prefects.  The  Liberals  see  no  reason  to 
despair  of  their  cause  in  the  political  situation  which  has 
been  created  by  the  late  events,  and  their  organs  state 
boldly  their  opinion,  that  the  conviction  that  the  Re¬ 
public  is  the  only  form  of  settled  government  possible 
in  France  has  become  too  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  people  to  be  destroyed  by  any  sudden  change 
of  administration.  They  explain  to  their  electors  that 
to  overthrow  a  Government  is  not  to  overthrow  a  Re¬ 
public,  and  recommend  everywhere  tranquillity  and 
obedience  to  the  laws. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  for  the  Republic  that 
there  are  three  Monarchical  sections  in  the  Assembly 
instead  of  one  Monarchical  party.  The  bond  which  for 
the  present  keeps  these  three  sections  together  must 
eventually  be  loosened.  There  are  plenty  of  rumours- 
afloat  already  of  discord  in  the  Cabinet,  and  of  probable 
changes  of  ministers.  Each  of  these  Monarchical  sec- 
I  lions,  which  has  an  interest  in  preventing  the  foundation 
of  a  lasting  Republic,  is  equally  interested  in  preventing 
the  foundation  of  the  particular  Monarchy  desired  by 
the  other  two ;  and,  as  the  provisional  system  cannot  be 
prolonged  indefinitely,  the  triumph  of  the  reactionary 
party  is  not  as  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Liberal  govern¬ 
ment  in  France  as  some  have  feared.  It  is  premature  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  dumtion  of  MacMuhon’s 
presidency,  but  the  general  feeling  in  the  country  is 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  last  long.  M.  D. 

Paris,  June  5th. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  IMPERIALISM. 

Praesens  Chrisiua  habebitur 
Augustus  adjectis  Britannia 

Imperio. 

Though  I  am  by  no  means  usually  inclined  to 
trouble  myself  or  others  about  so  small  a  personal 
matter  as  the  favour  or  disfavour  w'hich  any  writing  of* 
mine  may  find  in  the  sight  of  reviewers  who  honestly 
confine  themselves  to  literary  criticism,  I  think  it  well 
not  always  to  keep  silence  when  the  point  at  issue, 
however  unimportant,  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  but  a 
matter  of  fact.  No  habit  of  mind  is  to  me  more  pitiable 
and  more  unintelligible  than  that  of  some  poor  crea¬ 
ture  of  genius  or  other  who  lives  as  it  were  on  the 
lips  of  his  critics,  who  cannot  breathe  at  ease  but  by 
their  leave,  who  holds  his  peace  of  mind  and  happiness 
on  such  a  tenure  as  the  free  and  fortunate  English 
labourer  holds  his  humble  but  happy  home,  tenant  at 
will  of  any  fool  or  any  foe ;  whom  a  woi*d  spoken  can 
deprive  of  rest,  or  a  pen  lifted  can  throw  into  hysterical 
agonies  :  a  price  at  which  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  or 
of  Dante  would  be  too  dearly  bought,  were  it  possible  t  at 
such  genius  should  keep  house  with  such  degradation. 

It  is  not  under  the  irritation  of  this  spiritual  skin- 
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share  the  heretical  view  of  even  an  infinitesimal  Chris¬ 
tian  miDority  which  does  see  offence,  and  mnch  offence 
in  this  parallel.  But  I  believe  this  implied  imputation 
on  the  majority  to  be  a  libel  as  gross  and  as  ridiculous 
as  the  calumny  forged  against  myself. 

It  is  of  a  piece  with  his  first  plan  of  attack  that  the 
editor  “  should  not  choose  to  print  the  sonnets  in  [his] 
columns,”  and  should  thus  be  unwillingly  compelled  to 
“  leave  our  readers  without  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
justice  of  a  remark  which  we  think  was  mild  rather  than 
harsh.”  There  is,  as  I  have  shown,  no  room  for  opinion 
in  the  matter.  The  remark  was  neither  mild  nor  harsh: 
it  was  false.  A  truth  may  be  mild  or  harsh  according 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  expression;  but  I  am 
not  sufficiently  an  expert  in  falsehood  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  may  be  milder  and  harsher  varieties 
of  calumnious  fiction :  nor  do  I  greatly  care  to  determine 
the  species  and  difference  of  any  particular  blossom  of 
the  generic  order  of  falsehood.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  observe  that  the  same  accuser  who  durst  not  print 
the  proper  title  of  the  verses  attacked,  lest  it  should 
of  itself  confute  his  accusation,  dares  not  now  print 
the  verses  themselves  side  by  side  with  the  slander 
which  their  contact  would  expose.  He  can  allow,  he 
says,  for  the  discontent  which  he  assumes  that  I  must 
feel  with  him  and  with  myself,  ( — for  having  done  each  of 
us  after  his  kind  ?  I  trust  I  am  scarcely  so  unreasonable) ; 
and  I  can  allow  for  the  considerations  which  induce 
him  to  shrink  from  a  confrontation  which  would  suffice 
to  decide  the  question  between  my  text  and  his  comment. 
I  am  willing  indeed  to  admit  that  he  does  well  and 
wisely  on  his  own  account  to  evade  it,  and  take  refuge 
in  a  final  impertinence  of  conjecture  as  to  my  present 
opinion  of  himself  which  recalls  the  Rev.  Charles 
Honeyman’s  prayerful  trust  that  the  dupe  who  had  de¬ 
tected  him  in  swindling  “  might  one  day  think  better  of 
him.”  I  cannot  share  that  happy  gift  of  confidence 
so  far  as  to  hope  that  the  Spectator  will  cease  to  regard 
mo  as  “a  profane  and  vulgar  companion ;”  I  am  but 
too  conscious  of  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  urbanity  of  his  style  and  the  plebeian  inelegance 
of  my  own ;  but  the  question  between  us,  happily  for 
me,  is  not  one  of  “  blood  and  culture,”  but  of  humble  and 
vulgar  fact.  And  although  it  may  be  a  matter  of  small 
moment  to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  the  meaning  and 
the  purpose  of  my  sonnets,  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
inquire  whether  a  writer  even  of  the  rank  of  the  editor 
of  the  Spectator  may  with  impunity  so  far  abuse  the 
advantage  of  his  pure  and  polished  rhetoric,  the  chaste 
and  classic  organ  of  patrician  piety,  as  to  make  it  the 
instrument  of  false  witness  even  against  one  so  obscure 
and  lowly  as  myself.  The  journal  of  clerical  liberal¬ 
ism,  emulous  perhaps  of  the  laurels  won  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  shallow  infidelity  of  Strauss  by  the 
heaven-born  minister  whom  it  serves,  has  laid  itself 
out  of  late  to  win  golden  opinions  from  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  party  by  its  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the 
priesthood  to  use,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to 
what  end  they  please,  that  liberty  which  it  is  the  avowed 
aim  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  root  out  from  the  face  of 


.disease  of  sensitive  vanity,  twin-bom  in  so  many  a 
Buffering  poeticule  with  self-contempt  and  envy,  and 
apt  to  break  out  in  fever-spots  of  spite  and  pustules  of 
egotism  even  in  minds  which  should  be  beyond  the 
infection  of  a  malady  so  shameful — it  is  not  under  the 
influence  of  any  such  affliction  that  I  take  leave  for 
once  to  call  the  notice  of  others  to  a  charge  brought  by 
a  contemporary  journal  against  some  verses  of  mine 
lately  issued  in  these  columns.  It  is  merely  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  charge  is  brought  and  supported 
that  I  desire  for  the  moment  to  advert.  Thus  runs  the 
first  indictment  {Spectator^  May  24th,  1873)  : — “  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  revolting  lines  headed  Dirce”  (the  lines 
in  question  were  headed  The  Saviour  of  Society  ; 
but  for  reasons  which  will  immediately  be  obvious  it 
was  necessary  to  falsify  the  title  by  suppression  of  the 
proper  heading,  which  would  at  once  have  given  the  lie 
direct  to  the  accusation  and  insinuation  following) 
“  whatever  else  they  mean  or  do  not  mean,  certainly  do 
mean  a  deadly  and  indecent  insult  to  the  faith  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians.” 

To  this  I  might  most  properly  have  returned  the 
answer  long  since  borrowed  from  Pascal  by  an  eminent 
living  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  applied 
to  an  offending  reviewer  of  one  of  his  earliest  and  best 
works — Mentiris  impudentiesime.  There  can  be  here  no 
question  of  error  or  diversity  of  opinion.  If  the  writer 
of  the  sentence  above  quoted  had  any  meaning  what¬ 
ever,  he  meant  to  impress  upon  his  reader’s  mind  the 
belief  that  I  had  addressed  in  terms  of  insult  and  de¬ 
rision  a  person,  divine  or  human,  never  known  till  now, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  as  “  the  Saviour  of  Society.” 
To  support  this  insinuation,  he  was  compelled  to 
suppress  the  title  of  the  verses,  which  would  have 
shown  beyond  possibility  of  mistake  exactly  what 
they  mean  or  do  not  mean.”  But  this  would  have 
plucked  out  the  sting  from  his  calumny,  and  reduced  it 
from  a  pointed  slander  to  a  pointless  falsehood.  For  if 
to  attack  the  Saviour  of  Society  bo  indeed  to  offer  a 
deadly  and  indecent  insult  to  the  faith  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Christians,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Christians  must  identify — I  am  imlly 
reluctant  to  write  the  words — must  identify  Jesus  Christ 
with  Louis  Bonaparte.  For  to  the  latter  name  alone 
has  that  blasphemous  title  over  hitherto  been  applied. 
If  it  bo  applicable  also  to  the  former,  we  must  suppose 
that  ill  the  new  Gospel  of  the  Liberal  Puritans  it  is 
written  how  Christ  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  order,  of  privilege,  of  established  religion  and  social 
conservatism ;  overthrown  in  a  gallant  but  hopeless 
struggle  to  maintain  things  as  they  were,  dying  in 
defence  of  orthodox  institutions  against  the  aggression 
of  such  demagogues  as  Pilate  and  Herod,  the  champions 
of  the  mob,  and  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  the  high  priests 
of  revolution.  And  before  this  view  can  bo  established, 
it  will  at  least  be  necessary  to  recast  in  some  not  incon¬ 
siderable  degree  the  existing  records  of  history  or 
tradition. 

I  come  now  to  the  method  of  defence  or  apology 
attempted  by  my  calumniator  in  answer  to  the  refutation 
of  his  implied  charge  that  I  had  sought  to  vilify,  not 
the  name  of  Bona])arte,  but  the  name  of  Christ.  I 
have  written,  ho  maintains,  “  a  gross  parody  on  the 
most  sacred  of  subjects.”  The  parody,  gross  enough  in 
all  conscience,  was  made  by  the  ])artisans  of  the  Church 
and  the  Empire  at  the  time  of  their  alliance  in  con¬ 
spiracy  against  every  principle  that  makes  human  order 
and  society  possible,  and  different  fixjm  the  anarchy  and 
abjection  of  beasts  wild  or  tame  by  the  influences  of 
rc'oson  and  good  faith,  of  law  and  liberty.  To  expose 
the  grossness  and  absurdity  of  the  insult  or  parody 
implied  ill  the  titles  ‘‘  Messiah  of  Order  ”  and  “  Saviour 
of  Society,”  I  thought  good  to  carry  the  parallel  a  little 
further  in  an  ii*onical  address  or  form  of  prayer  to 
bo  offered  by  his  worsliijijiers  to  the  new  Redeemer  of 
their  kind.  I  must  repeat,  if  this  irony  be  an  offence 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Christians,  the  vast  majority  of 
Christians  must  see  no  oflence  in  the  parallel  itself  at 
which  the  irony  is  aimed.  In  that  case  I  am  content  to  j 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

A  letter  addressed  to  M.  Jules  Simon  bj  a  Repub¬ 
lican  prefect  (since  superseded)  who,  being  a  personal 
friend  of  M.  Thiers,  consulted  the  ex-Minister  on  the 
propriety  of  resipiing  his  own  post,  has  elicited  a  reply 
from  M.  Jules  Simon  from  which  we  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  lucid  exposition  of  the  present  political  situation  in 
France.  Speaking  of  the  great  services  rendered  to 
France  by  M.  Thiers  especially  in  regard  to  the  treaty 
with  the  Germans,  M.  Jules  Simon  observes : — 

I  have,  thank  God,  had  time  to  finish  my  work,  and  these  gentle¬ 
men  (the  present  ministers)  have  but  to  give  their  signatures,  since 
L4on  Say  assured  me  this  very  morning  that  he  leaves  eight  hundred 
millions  all  ready  for  the  payment  of  the  fifth  and  last  milliard. 

The  Assembly  should  not  have  taken  from  M.  Thiers,  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  consolation  and  the  glory  of  himself  an¬ 
nouncing  to  the  country,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  that  not  a 
single  foreign  regiment  was  left  upon  the  territory.  If  politics 
were  carried  on  by  feeling  and  not  by  cold  reason,  I  should  say  to 
you — ^You  have  but  one  means  of  protesting ;  go  ! 

I  know  not  whether  you  have  consulted  M.  Thiers ;  but  I  am 
sure  that,  if  you  had  done  so,  he  told  you  to  remain.  My  authority 
is  nothing  to  that ;  nevertheless,  you  will  remember  that  I  left  the 
University  in  1852,  and  that,  having  no  fortune,  I  took  to  giving 
lessons  in  Latin  in  order  to  live. 

But  look  at  the  difference  of  the  times.  The  Republic  had  just 
been  overthrown  by  a  dictatorship  through  which  every  one  saw  the 
Empire,  whilst  there  is  now  no  question  of  overthrowing  the  Re¬ 
public,  nor  of  founding  a  dictatorship,  nor  of  preparing  the  way  for 
a  restoration.  Nothing  is  changed  for  the  present  but  the  |)ersons. 
It  is  for  this  that  you  would  retire.  The  majority  has  displaced 
itself  by  nine  voices — that  is  all.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  little ; 
but  the  event  would  assume  greater  proportions  if  all  the  function¬ 
aries  who  tliink  as  you  and  I  do  were  to  give  way  to  the  very 
natural  desire  to  depart  with  their  friends,  leaving  their  room  to 
their  adversaries. 

What  is  the  present  Government  ?  It  is  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  are  you  its  enemy  ?  Who  is  the  President  of  the  Republic  ? 
Marshal  MacMahon.  Have  you  anything  against  him  ?  Is  it  he 
who  has  overthrown  M.  Thiers  ?  You  well  know  it  is  not.  He 
accepts  the  charge  of  President  of  the  Republic  within  the  conditions 
under  which  M.  Thiers  held  it ;  he  declares  that  nothing  will  bo 
changed  in  our  institutions.  Do  you  doubt  his  word  ? 

He  has  already  spent  a  long  career ;  no  stain  rests  upon  his  name. 
One  must  not  reply  to  a  loyal  declaration  by  a  sign  of  mistrust. 

Since  the  country  presents  this  grand  spectacle  of  bearing  an 
event  deplored  by  the  immense  majority  with  absolute  calmness, 
and  by  that  attitude  shutting  the  mouths  of  those  who  pretend 
that  the  frequent  transmission  of  powder  constitutes  the  profound 
vice  and  the  impossibility  of  the  Republican  regime,  beware  of 
taking  a  step,  which,  if  much  imitated,  would  produce  a  certain  agi¬ 
tation  ;  and  understand,  I  entreat  you,  that  at  this  moment,  more 
than  ever,  order  and  the  Republic  have  one  and  the  same  interest.  .  .  . 

We  cannot  have  administrative  relays  for  each  ministerial  move¬ 
ment  ;  the  administrative  career  is  too  difficult,  and  our  organization 
is  too  centralized  for  these  customs  to  acclimatize  themselves  among 
us.  We  want  stabiFity  in  persons  in  order  to  have  it  in  things. 
Other  parties  do  not  hesitate ;  they  keep  or  they  take  the  greatest 
possible  part  of  the  public  powers.  I  do  not  see  what  interest  w’e 
should  have  in  disarming  ourselves  at  a  moment  when,  the  principle 
of  government  being  safe,  honour  does  not  command  us  to  withdraw. 

The  report  of  an  official  commission  gives  a  rather 
desponding  view  of  the  prospects  of  French  textile 
industries  since  the  war.  It  was  not  until  June  1871, 
that  commerce' recovered  its  activity,  but  it  did  so  with 
extreme  energy  and  greater  rapidity  than  had  been 
expected.  The  silk  tl*ade  has  had  to  contend  against 
the  facts  that  the  United  States  have  now  begun  to 
produce  largely  for  themselves,  and  that  the  price  of 
lalwur  has  risen.  In  the  case  of  the  ribbon  trade  of  St. 
Etienne  the  increase  has  been  as  much  as  75  per  cent. 
That  manufacturing  centre  and  Lyons  are  closely  pressed 
by  Basle  and  Crefeld,  yet  the  exports  of  French  silks 
have  been  very  large.  A  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  woollen  goods  is  observable  as  compared  with 
year  before  the  war.  The  future  of  the  cotton  trade 
in  France  is  regarded  as  uncertain  in  consequence  of 
the  annexation  of  Alsace  to  Germany,  and  the  loss 
thereby  of  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  spindles, 
a-nd  it  is  feared  that  French  cotton  manufacturers  will 
experience  a  keener  competition  than  heretofore  with 
productions  of  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
xhe  gl(^niy  part  of  the  future  prospect  of  the  French 
textile  industriee^  indeed,  lies  in  this,  that  German  com¬ 
petition  is  especially  formidable  in  consequence  of  the 


low  rate  of  wages  in  Germany,  and  because  its  pro¬ 
ductions  are  better  calculated  to  rival  French  goods 
than  those  of  the  other  manufacturing  countries. 
France  labours  also  under  the  disadvantage  of  having, 
during  the  war,  lost  many  foreign  markets  which  she 
formerly  supplied,  and  which  have  been  handed  over  to 
English,  German,  Swiss,  and  Belgian  manufacturers. 

Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  in  addressing  the  Halifax 
Liberal  Association  on  Wednesday  night,  made  in  many 
respects  a  very  powerful  speech  in  favour  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage,  which  is  reported  at  length  in  the 
Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle.  To  show  the  wholly  unfair 
and  inadequate  representation  enjoyed  by  the  counties 
under  the  present  system,  Mr.  Trevelyan  quoted  two 
significant  cases  in  point.  The  question  having  arisen 
whether  or  not  the  catching  of  trout  with  rod  and  line 
should  be  restricted  by  penalties,  “nineteen  English 
county  members  voted  in  favour  of  subjecting  every  lad 
who  caught  a  trout  out  of  season  to  a  fine  of  5Z.,  and  a 
penalty  of  IZ.  for  each  additional  fish,  with  the  gaol 
behind  the  fine  in  case  his  parents  could  not  pay  it,  and 
only  six  voted  against  the  penalties.”  The  other  charge 
against  the  unrepresentative  character  of  the  county 
members  carries  still  greater  weight.  “  Fifteen  months 
ago,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  labour 
agitetion  in  the  rural  districts,  ...  no  one  seemed  more 
surprised  at  the  notion  of  such  discontent  existing  than 
the  county  members,  who  were  conventionally  supposed 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  agricultural  population.” 

\ 

The  Times  does  not  think  much  of  the  demonstration 
held  by  the  Trades’  Unions  on  Monday  last.  “  The 
demonstration,  we  presume,  must  be  considered  success¬ 
ful,  as  it  was  largely  attended  and  apparently  unani¬ 
mous  ;  hut  (and  here  follows  a  masterpiece  of  subtle  quali¬ 
fication)  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
real  significance  of  these  displays.  It  is  certain  that 
many  who  attend  them  are  neutral,  and  it  is  only  among 
the  leaders  and  speakers  that  any  very  lively  interest  in 
the  proceedings  is  usually  discernible.  Even  about  the 
faithful  members  of  the  Unions  who  walk  in  procession 
there  is  an  air  of  uneasiness,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  these  displays  are  scarcely  congenial  to  the  English 
working  man.  ”  “  It  is  not  with  bands  and  banners,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  a  Whitsun  holiday,”  says  the  Times^  “that 
artisans  must  expect  to  get  a  hearing;  they  have  ‘Just  as 
efficient  means  of  influencing  the  public  and  Parliament 
as  any  other  class ;  ’  let  them  use  these  and  gain  their 
ends.”  Accordingly  when  they  have  used  these  means 
and  obtained  several  reforms  which  a  respectable  middle- 
class  abhors,  it  is  not  the  Times  that  must  cry  out. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

■-'■■■O . . 

UNPUBLISHED  LEriERS  BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Sir, — The  following  letters  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mauri¬ 
tius  Lowe,  artist,  do  not  appear  in  Croker’s  edition  of  Boswell’s 
Johnsoti,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  one.  I  send  them  for 
insertion  in  your  paper  as  I  have  no  doubt  their  perusal  will 
gratify  his  admirers. 

Mr.  Lowe’s  father  was  Lord  Southwell,  an  Irish  nobleman, 
and  it  appears  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  profession  as 
an  artist,  he  had  been  in  embairassed  circumstances,  which  led 
Johnson  to  use  his  influence  with  his  friends  on  his  behalf. 
After  the  death  of  Lord  Southwell  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to 
Ijady  Southwell,  stating  Mr.  Lowe’s  circumstances  and  re¬ 
questing  a  continuance  of  the  annuity  which  he  had  from  his 
rather,  which  was  accordingly  granted  by  his  lordship’s  brother; 
and  it  is  in  reference  to  this  grant  that  Johnson  wrote  the 
letter  No.  3,  with  a  draft  of  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Lord  South- 
well  for  the  benefit  received. 

The  letters  shew  in  a  very  striking  light  Johnson’s  active 
benevolence,  and  further  illustrate  the  truth  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
description  of  the  doctor  as  a  “  living  mass  of  humamty.”  Mr. 
Lowe  was  the  first  person  who  got  the  gold  medal  given  by 

the  Royal  Academy.  »  j  ua 

The  original  letters  were  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Lowe  s  ^ugnter 
when  on  a  visit  to  her  shortly  before  her  death,  and  I 
.  copies,  of  them  at  the  time/  Miss  Lowe  was  a  lively  intelligent 
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old  lady,  and  recollected  when  n  child  sitting  on  the  Doctor’s 
knee  and  his  making  her  repeat  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Some  years 
before  her  death  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dean  Milman,  Dr. 
Croly,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  and  others  was  formed  in 
order  to  procure  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for 
her  and  her  sister,  which  w’as  successful,  and  added  much  to 


her  and  her  sister,  which  w’as  successful,  and  added  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  old  ladies.'  Lord  Palmerston  gave  a  large 
subscription  to  the  fund. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  Miss  Lowe’s  tombstone: 

**  In  memory  of  Ann  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Mauritius 
Lowe,  Esq.,  Royal  Academy  Gold  Medallist,  and  god¬ 
daughter  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  who  died  on  the  16th 
January,  1860,  aged  82  years.  Interred  at  the  Nuneaton 
Cemetry.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.” — I 
am,  &c., 

Aberdeen,  May  28,  1873.  G.  Turreff. 

No.  I. 

**  Mr  Lowe,  Hedge  Lane.  1782. 

Sir, — I  spoke  at  the  Exhibition  to  Sir  Joshua  and  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick,  and  found  them  both  cold  enough.  Mr.  Garrick,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  to  relent,  and  I  think  you  have  reason  to  expect 
something  from  him  j  but  he  must  be  tenderly  handled.  I 
have  just,  however,  received  what  will  please  and  gratify  you. 
I  have  sent  it  just  as  it  came. — Your  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson.” 

No.  II. 


1782. 


*‘Sir, — You  know,  I  suppose,  that  sudden  illness  makes  it 
impracticable  to  me  to  wait  on  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  time  is 
short.  If  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  end  can  be  obtained  by 
writing,  I  am  very  willing  to  write,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  as 


writing,  I  am  very  willing  to  write,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  as 
well.  It  is  at  least  all  that  can  bo  expected  at  present  from. 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson.” 

No.  III. 


Sir, — T  congratulate  you  on  the  joy.  that  has  befallen  you. 
I  always  told  you  that  it  would  come.  I  would  not,  however, 
have  you  flatter  yourself  with  punctuality.  You  must  not 
expect  the  other  half-year’s  until  Christmas.  You  may  use 
the  money  as  your  needs  require,  but  save  what  you  can.  You 
will  undoubtedly  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  your  benefactor 
in  your  own  name.  I  have  said  something  on  the  other  side, — 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 


THE  shah’s  visit. 


“the  mill  memorial  committee.” 

Sir, — On  the  27th  ult.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  ask¬ 
ing  three  questions  with  respect  to  the  Mill  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  announced  to  be  the  honorary  secretary.  The 
questions  were  these: — 1.  How  and  by  whom  is  the  committee 
being  selected  P  2.  Will  any  meeting  of  the  committee  be 
open  to  all  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill  ?  3.  Do 
the  committee  intend  to  include  within  their  members  any  of 
the  working-classes  P 

I  received  a  courteous  reply  from  Mr.  Arnold  on  the  30th, 
but  one  which  left  every  one  of  my  questions  absolutely  un¬ 
answered.  In  fact,  the  only  piece  of  information  I  gained  was 
that  the  committee  would  meet  on  the  12th  June,  but  as  to 
where  such  a  meeting  was  to  be  held,  or  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
open,  the  hon.  secretary  was  silent. 

A  committee  called  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  the  memory, 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  should  surely  be  above 
suspicion  •  and  when  that  committee  refuses  to  say  how  or  by 
whom  it  was  selected,  the  rumours  of  political  jobbery  cannot 
fail  to  gain  credence. 

I  venture,  however,  earnestly  to  echo  my  friend  Captain 
Maxse’s  suggestion,  that  the  true  adherents  and  reverent  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Mr.  Mill  should  not  attempt  any  counter-declaration, 
or  try  to  vie  with  success-worshippers  in  the  making  of  party 
capital  out  of  a  dead  man’s  grave.  Surely  the  truest  memorial 
that  those  who,  like  myself,  are  young  but  ardent  admirers  of 
Mr.  Mill’s  political  principles,  and  who  are  content  to  follow 
humbly  afar  off*  in  his  footsteps,  can  rafse  to  his  memory,  is  the 
giving  up  of  ourselves  afresh  to  the  endeavour  of  impressing 
his  teachings  (however  lamely  we  may  do  it)  on  the  masses  of 
our  fellow-countrymen. 

Albert-memorialising — a  work  dear  to  titled  and  untitled 
flunkies — is  an  essential  to  secure  even  a  transient  fame  for 
eveiT-day  mediocrities ;  but  when  a  truly  great  man  dies,  is  it 
not  better  to  try  and  carry  out  the  schemes  that  were  dear  to 
him  wheni  living  ?  A  subscription  to  the  Land  Tenure  Re¬ 
form  Association  (to  which  Mr.  Mill  devoted  his  latest  and 
best  energies),  or  to  a  cheaper  re-issue  of  hi.s  works,  would  be 
more  in  harmony  with  his  wishes,  and  therefore  a  more  genu¬ 
ine  token  of  love  or  admiration  than  the  raising  of  the  biggest 
heap  of  brass  or  marble.  Yours,  &c., 

J.  Charles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Helper,  1st  June,  1873. 


“  My  Lord, — The  allowance  you  are  pleased  to  grant  me  I 
received  on  the  by  Mr.  Paget.  Of  the  joy  which  it 

brought  your  lordship  cannot  judge,  because  you  cannot  imagine 
my  distress.  It  is  very  long  since  I  have  known  a  morning 
without  solicitude  for  money,  or  lain  down  at  night  without 
foreseeing  with  sorrow  the  distress  of  the  morning.  My  debts 
were  small  but  many.  My  creditors  were  poor,  and  therefore 
want  betime.  Of  this  sorrow  your  lordship’s  bounty  has  given 
me  an  intermission.  May  your  lordship  live  to  do  much  good, 
and  to  do  for  many  what  you  have  done  for,  my  lord,  yours.” 


Sir, — There  appears  to  be  some  amount  of  rivalry  amongst 
the  various  European  nations  which  should  do  most  honour  to 
the  Eastern  monarch  wJio  has  condescended  to  visit  them,  and 
a  good  deal  has  been  heard  about  the  “  barbaric  splendour  ’’ 
which  nmrked  the  Shah’s  sojourn  at  St.  Petersburg.  I  hope, 
however,  that  your  columns,  at  any  rate,  will  do  full  justice  to 
an  equally  barbaric  act  of  hospitality  about  to  be  exercised  by 
the  authorities  of  the  City  of  London.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  public  attention  was  called  to  the  liberal  encouragement 
^ven  by  the  Corporation  to  literature  and  education,  by  erect¬ 
ing  and  throwing  open  to  the  public  the  new  Guildhall  Library, 
and  some  surprise  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  appearance 
of  an  advertisement,  intimating  that  on  and  after  the  9th  of 
June  the  said  library  will  be  closed  until  further  notice.  The 
explanation  is  very  simple.  The  Guildhall  itself,  with  the  ap¬ 
purtenances,  ic.,  thereto  belonging,  does  not  afford  sufficient 
accommodation  for  properly  entertaining  an  Eastern  despot ; 
and  therefore  the  principal  literary  appliances  which  have  neen 
so  recently  fitted  up  in  the  new  library  are  to  be  incontinently 
removed  in  order  to  make  way  for  decorations  suitable  to  the 
entertainment  of  so  distinguished  a  stranger.  In  addition  to 
this,  and  as  one  of  those  little  nameless  acts  of  courtesy,  like 
the  gift  of  a  rosebud,  which  are  prized  not  for  their  intrinsic 
value,  but  for  the  spirit  which  dictates  them,  a  substantial 
stone  wall  with  fine  Gothic  windows  is  to  be  pulled  down  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  new  doorway,  in  order  to  comply  with 
a  trifling  matter  of  Persian  etiquette,  which  prescribes  that  the 
Shah  shall  never,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  enter  a  building  by  the 
same  door  through  which  anyone  of  inferior  rank  has  passed. 
I  understand  that  when  this  ceremony  is  over,  the  Guildhall 


The  Labourers*  Crisis. — We  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  following  contributions,  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourers*  Union-:  —  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D., 
SI.  3s. ;  J.  G.  S.  Anderson,  Esq.,  SI,  3s. ;  Sami.  T. 
Hobson,  Esq.,  lOi. ;  E.,  10s. 


.  / 


THE  LABOUR  CRISIS  AT  VERVIERS. 

Sir, — As  the  author  of  the  article  on  “  The  Commercial 
Crisis  in  Belgium,”  you  will  allow  me  to  reply  briefly  to  Mr. 
Lionel  G.  Robinson  and  his  Verviers  correspondent,  M.  Th. 
Best.  According  to  these  gentlemen  I  rendered  myself  guilty 
of  exaggeration  by  asserting  that  some  twenty  firms  had  failed, 
and  that  sev^al  thousand  workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of 
employ.  In  the  LibertS  of  April  28 1  find,  however,  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  twenty-eight  firms  which  have  failed  since  the  month 
of  January: — 

“  Messieurs  E.  Xhardez,  Desonay,  Vandersavel,  E.  Batta, 
Pirenue  &  Co.,  Prosper  Regnier,  Gilon  Brothers,  Jules  Gilon, 
Charles  Berchx,  L.  Thywissen,  Sagehomme  Lutaster,  Robert 
Bosson,  Lhoest,  Devaux,  Desharez,  Antoine  Nicolai,  S.  J.  Seel, 
Herode,  Bouhy,  Dejoue  fr^res,  S.  J.  Demonceau,  Hotermans, 
Winandy,  Polinard,  Forbras,  Londemant,  Robert,  Winardy, 
Wenster  de  Ileren.  The  passive  of  these  firms  varies  from 
3,000/.,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Desharez,  to  40,000/.  and  more,  as 
in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Hotermans  and  Winandy.” 

Assuming  that  this  list,  if  incorrect,  would  render  the 
Liberti  susceptible  to  an  action  for  libel,  and  considering  that 
these  actual  failures  implied  that  many  other  firms  must  also 
be  in  a  critical  condition  and  unable  to  rive  much  work  to  the 
workmen  formerly  employed  to  supply  them,  my  conclusion,  as 
stated  above,  seems  both  natural  and  well-grounded.  I  need 
not  add  that  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  workmen  in 
question,  that  these  facts  are  incorrect,  but  the  burden  of  proof 
is  as  yet  unfortunately  on  the  side  of  tne  Internationalist  organ, 
notwithstanding  its  “  perfervid  style  of  eloquence.” 

As,  however,  I  propose  visiting  Verviers  this  summer,  I  will 
enquire  further  into  the  matter  when  on  the  spot,  and  you  will 
then  perhaps  allow  mo  to  address  you  again  on  this  subject. 

I  am,  &c., 

A. 


II 
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DIEiE. 

XV— -THE  DESCENT  INTO  HELL. 

January  9,  1873. 

I. 

0  night  and  death,  to  whom  we  grudged  him  then, 

When  in  man’s  sight  he  stood  not  yet  undone. 

Your  king,  your  priest,  your  saviour,  and  your  son, 

We  grudge  not  now,  who  know  that  not  again 
Shall  this  curse  come  upon  the  sins  of  men, 

Nor  this  face  look  upon  the  living  sun 
That  shall  behold  not  so  abhorred  an  one 
In  all  the  days  whereof  his  eye  takes  ken. 

The  bond  is  cancelled,  and  the  prayer  is  heard 
That  seemed  so  long  but  weak  and  wasted  breath ; 

Take  him,  for  he  is  yours,  0  night  and  death. 

Hell  yawns  on  him  whose  life  was  as  a  word 
Uttered  by  death  in  hate  of  heaven  and  light, 

A  curse  now  dumb  upon  the  lips  of  night. 

ir. 

What  shapes  are  these  and  shadows  without ‘end 
That  fill  the  night  full  as  a  storm  of  rain 
With  myriads  of  dead  men  and  women  slain. 

Old  with  young,  child  with  mother,  friend  with  friend. 

That  on  the  deep  mid  wintering  air  impend, 

Pale  yet  with  mortal  wrath  and  human  pain, 

"WTio  died  that  this  man  dead  now  too  might  reign. 
Toward  whom  their  hands  point  and  their  faces  bend  ? 

The  ruining  flood  would  redden  earth  and  air 
If  for  each  soul  whose  guiltless  blood  was  shed 
There  fell  but  one  drop  on  this  one  man’s  head 
Whose  soul  to-night  stands  bodiless  and  bare. 

For  whom  our  hearts  give  thanks  who  put  up  prayer. 

That  we  have  lived  to  say.  The  dog  is  dead. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

[In  a  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  which  we 
printed  last  week — “  Had  any  such  insult  to  a  name  as  justly 
revered  by  any  religious  body  as  synonymous  with  genius  and 
worship  ”  —  “  worship  ’  was  misprinted  for  goodness.” — 
Ed.  Ej.] 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of  lieligion.  Four  Lecturee  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  With  Two  Essays  on  False  Analogies,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By  F.  Max  Muller.  Longmans. 

These  brilliant  and  attractive  orations  might,  we 
think,  have  been  more  appropriately  entitled  a  “  contri¬ 
bution  ”  than  an  “  introduction  ”  to  the  “  science  of 
religion.”  One  department  of  the  subject,  the  influence 
of  language  in  determining  as  well  as  defining  the  reli¬ 
gious  conceptions  of  a  people,  is  treated  in  the  most 
masterly  manner.  The  rest  is  much  less  fully  exhibited  ; 
and  in  dealing  with  the  extremely  important  question 
of  the  influence  of  natural  phenomena  in  educing  the 
faculty  of  worship.  Professor  Muller  seems  to  us  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  metaphysical  prepossessions. 
He  appears  not  only  to  maintain  the  existence  of  an  | 
intuitional  faculty  transcending  the  sphere  of  sense,  but 
to  regard  the  primitive  religious  impressions  as  super- 
sensual;  not,  indeed,  as  preternaturally  imparted  to 
mankind,  but  as  existing  independently  of  the  objects 
with  which  they  are  apparently  associated.  Thus,  when 
man  is  found  worshipping  the  sky,  it  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  his  adoration  is  in  reality  addressed  to  the  vault 
of  Heaven.  This  merely  stands  to  him  in  the  character 
of  a  symbol  or  hieroglyphic  of  a  higher  reality  behind, 
which  he  dimly  surmises,  but  is  unable  to  more  adequately 
express.  This  is  surely  to  put  the  metaphysical  stage 
of  development  before  the  theological,  and  is  attended 
With  the  furtner  inconvenience  of  necessitating  the  explana- 
tionofall  debasing  superstitions  and  degrading  practices  as 
corruptions  of  a  faith  originally  pure — a  conclusion  at 
variance  not  only  with  experience  in  individual  cases,  ' 
out  with  all  sound  inference  from  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  far  easier  to  understand  the  manufacture  of 


a  deity  from  a  tree  than  the  reverse  process,  and  Profes* 
sor  Muller’s  attempt  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  words  to  become  substitutes  for  things  carries 
ingenuity  to  the  confines  of  fancifulness. 

Apart,  however,  from  their  scientific  merits  or  demerits, 
these  lectures  possess  great  importance  as  an  eloquent 
plea  in  favour  of  the  despised  religions  of  the  world,  and 
incidentally  as  a  pregnant  illustration  of  the  advance 
eflPected  by  contemporary  religious  thought.  The  public 
delivery  of  such  a  plea  to  a  mixed  audience  is  of  itself  a 
remarkable  event,  but  the  general  scope  of  the  speaker’s 
argument  is  even  more  significant.  A  hundred  years 
after  Gibbon  incurred  odium  through  his  explanation  of 
the  diflusion  of  Christianity  by  secondary  causes,  a 
brilliant  and  fashionable  gathering,  in  which  the  clerical 
element  is  by  no  means  unrepresented,  assembles  to 
applaud  the  application  of  the  obnoxious  method,  no 
longer  to  a  mere  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  our  re¬ 
ligion,  but  to  the  entire  constitution  of  all.  The  very 
term  “  science  of  religion  ”  amounts  to  a  distinct  dis¬ 
claimer  of  any  supernatural  element  in  the  process.  The 
natural  alone,  it  is  universally  admitted,  can  be  the 
subject  of  scientific  investigation.  Nor  can  any  creed, 
in  Professor  Muller’s  view,  claim  immunity  from  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry.  While  avoiding  the  direct  treatment  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  he  takes  care  to 
show  that  he  is  far  from  regarding  them  as  exceptions 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  development  of  the 
rest : — 

Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  point  to  a  common  source  as  much  as 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  unless  we  can  bring  ourselves  to 
doubt  that  the  Hindus,  the  Greeks,  the  Homans,  and  the  Teutons 
derived  the  worship  of  their  principal  deity  from  their  common 
Aryan  sanctuary,  wo  shall  not  be  able  to  deny  that  there  was  like¬ 
wise  a  primitive  religion  of  the  whole  Semitic  race,  and  that  El, 
the  Strong  One  in  heaven,  was  invoked  by  the  ancestors  of  all  the 
^mitic  races,  before  there  were  Babylonians  in  Babylon,  Phenicians 
in  Sidon  and  Tyrus,  before  there,  were  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  or 
J  erusalem. 

The  Jewish  religion,  therefore,  was  not  a  special 
revelation,  but  one  of  many  developments  of  a  primitive 
belief.  This  belief,  we  are  elsewhere  informed,  was 
originally  polytheistic : — 

The  names  of  the  Semitic  deities  are  mostly  words  expressive 
of  moral  qualities ;  they  mean  the  Strong,  the  Exalted,  the  Lord, 
the  King ;  and  they  grow  but  seldom  into  divine  personalities,  defi¬ 
nite  in  their  outward  appearance,  or  easily  to  be  recognised  by 
strongly  marked  features  of  a  real  dramatic  character.  Hence, 
many  of  the  ancient  Semitic  gods  have  a  tendency  to  run  together, 
and  a  transition  from  the  worship  of  single  gods  to  the  worship  of 
one  God  required  no  great  effort.  In  the  monotonous  desert,  more 
particularly,  the  worship  of  single  gods  glided  away  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  into  the  worship  of  one  God. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  if  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  be  thus  the  product  of  human  reflection,  assisted 
by  natural  influences,  the  New  must  represent  primi¬ 
tive  natural  religion  at  a  still  further  remove.  We 
must  suppose  this  conclusion  to  have  commended  itself 
to  the  Professor’s  applauding  hearers,  or  that  the  most 
intelligent  audience  in  the  metropolis  is  incapable  of 
drawing  a  plain  inference  from  simple  premises.  It 
might  indeed  conceivably  be  maintained  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  religion  had  up  to  a  certain  date  been 
regulated  by  natural  law,  but  that  at  some  particular 
era,  say  the  Christian,  a  supernatural  element  had  been 
suddenly  introduced.  To  guard,  it  would  almost  ap¬ 
pear,  against  such  an  evasion.  Professor  Muller  by 
implication  commends  (p.  27)  the  religious  teachers 
who  have  “  disdained  to  work  miracles  ”  ;  and,  without 
direct  reference  to  the  authority  claimed  for  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Church  or  for  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
indirectly  conveys  a  disparaging  opinion  of  both  in  a 
sarcastic  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Buddhist  cause 
under  the  auspices  of  King  Asoka  (pp  29-31).  The 
general  tendency  of  such  criticism  is  not  aflfected  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  pious  commonplace,  or 
of  a  piece  of  transparent  sophistry.  When,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Professor  Miiller  gravely  inquires  whether  “  men 
speak  less  boldly  or  pray  less  fervently  in  their  own 
mother  tongue  because  they  know  its  true  origin  and  ^ 
unadorned  history  ?  ”  he  omits  to  observe  that  the 
tongue  in  question  was  never  imagined  to  have  been 
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spoken  in  Paradise,  nor  was  its  employment  ever  pre- 
seribcd  as  indispensable  to  salvation.  Could  he  have 
shown  this>  the  analogy  would  have  been  something  to 
the  point.  In  other  instances  the  apparent  orthodoxy  of 
the  speaker’s  language  resolves  itself  into  something 
quite  different  when  subjected  to  accurate  analysis.  The 
observation,  for  instance  (p.  31),  that  “true  Chris¬ 
tianity  seems  to  me  to  become  more  and  more  exalted 
the  more  we  know  and  the  more  we  appreciate  the 
treasures  of  truth  hidden  in  the  despised  religions  of  the 
world,”  might  have  been  spoken  in  Convocation,  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  there  commanded  the  applause 
of  listening  bishops.  When,  however,  we  inquire  into 
the  rationale  of  this  exaltation,  and  strive  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  Christianity  is  to  become  positively  greater, 
by  being  made  relatively  less,  we  perceive  the  speaker’s 
meaning  to  be  that  any  religion  is  in  fact  ennobled  by 
being  displaced  from  a  conventional  and  wholly  fanciful 
isolation  and  engrafted  into  the  great  family  of  hu¬ 
manity.  A  just  and  pious  sentiment, — less  congenial, 
however,  to  episcopal  ears  than  in  the'  more  obvious 
version. 

In  defining  Professor  Muller’s  relation  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion  of  the  country,  we  have  almost  indicated 
the  general  scope  of  his  work.  He  finds  religion,  so  far 
as  its  invisible  energy  is  capable  of  being  made  manifest 
through  the  medium  of  dogma  to  consist  in  the  con¬ 
crete  expression  of  ideas  inseparable  from  the  mental 
constitution  of  man  (p.  270).  These  are  not  implanted 
or  imparted  by  any  external  Power,  but  are  either  in¬ 
tuitive,  or  else  conclusions  deduced  from  experience 
acquired  by  the  natural  exercise  of  human  faculties. 
Professor  Muller,  it  need  not  be  said,  leans  strongly  to 
the  former  alternative,  and  indeed  supports  it  with  a 
warmth  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the  practical 
importance  of  the  question  at  issue.  Whether  the  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  come  by  intuition  or  by  experience,  they 
must  equally  be  assumed  to  correspond  in  some  manner 
to  a  substratum  of  reality,  without  which  their  existence 
cannot  Ix)  accounted  for.  In  either  case  they  are  exactly 
correlated  with  the  mental  faculties  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  exist,  whoso  condition  in  this  respect  is 
faithfully  represented  by  their  language.  Language  and 
religion  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  transposition 
into  different  keys  of  the  same  set  of  spiritual  facts. 
Wlierc,  as  in  China,  the  language  is  monosyllabic,  the 
religion  in  its  indigenous  form  is  monosyllabic  too ;  a 
worship  of  single,  sepanite,  independent  genii,  vaguely 
subordinate  indeed  to  all-comprehending  Heaven,  but 
marshalled  into  no  celestial  hierarchy.  The  richness 
and  flexibility  of  the  Aryan  languages,  on  the  other 
lumd,  are  reproduced  in  the  populousness  of  the  Aryan 
Pantheon,  and  the  definite  attributes  and  symmetrical 
grouping  of  its  inmates.  The  Semites  occupy  a  middle 
position ;  their  more  synthetical  turn  of  mind  having 
enabled  them  to  progress  beyond  Chinese  individualism 
to  the  extent  of  constructing  a  pantheon,  the  resolution 
of  which  into  monotheism  has  been  favoured,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  comparative  poverty  of  imagination  which 
hindered  them  from  strongly  accentuating  the  features  of 
their  gods.  Nor  must  the  mythologies  of  savage  nations 
beomitted  from  our  survey,  though  here  we  have  to  deplore 
the  imperfection  of  our  materials.  Yet,  even  here,  “  some 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  religion  are  fully  deve¬ 
loped.  Everywhere  the  same  elementary  forces  will  be 
found  to  subsist,  moulded  and  directed  by  the  same 
general  laws.  Everywhere  the  religion  and  the  language 
of  a  people  co-exist  in  the  most  intimate  relation  ;  and, 
in  early  stages  of  society,  the  aspect  of  the  former  will 
be  principally  determined  by  the  capability  of  the  latter 
for  rendering  abstract  thought.  “  Mythology  is  the 
dark  shadow  which  language  throws  on  thought,  which 
can  never  disappear  till  language  becomes  altogether 
commensurate  with  thought,  which  it  never  will.”  At  a 
later  period,  however,  thought  becomes  self-conscious 
in  the  form  of  philosophy,  and  as  such  strives  to  make 
good  the  imperfections  of  her  nonage.  “  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  the  whole  history  of  philosophy,  from  Thales 
down  to  Hegel,  an  uninterrupted  battle  against  myth- 
ology,  a  constant  protest  of  thought  against  language.” 


Professor  Muller  does  not  distinctly  explain  what  place 
in  this  evolution  he  assigns  to  the  sacred  books  or  pro¬ 
fessed  revelations,  but  he  is  sufficiently  explicit  in  declar¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  office  of  philosophy,  in  her  most  modem 
development  as  science,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them 
all.  “  Let  us  but  treat  our.  sacred  books  with  neither 
more  nor  less  mercy  than  the  sacred  books  of  any  other 
nations,  and  they  will  soon  regain  that  position  and  in¬ 
fluence  which  they  once  possessed,  but  which  the  arti¬ 
ficial  and  unhistorical  theories  of  the  last  three  centuries 
have  well-nigh  destroyed.”  As  Professor  Muller  cannot 
well  anticipate  that  the  effect  of  the  critical  scrutiny  he 
urges  will  be  to  rehabilitate  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  we 
must  understand  him  to  signify  that  any  loss  of  ques¬ 
tionable  sanctity  will  be  amply  compensated  by  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  genuine  human  interest,  in  which  opinion  we 
cordially  concur. 

Two  appendices  have  been  added  to  these  lectures 
since  their  delivery.  The  first,  “  On  False  Analogies  in 
Mythology,”  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  conclusive  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  attempted  identification  of  Odin 
and  Buddha  ;  the  other,  “On  the  Philosophy  of  Mytho- 
logy,”  is  a  tolerably  distinct  intimation,  made  in  the 
guise  of  a  defence  of  Mr.  Cox,  that  Professor  Muller  does 
not  intend  to  be  responsible  for  the  formidable  develop¬ 
ment  which  the  theory  of  the  solar  myth  has  received  in 
that  gentleman’s  hands.  Ho  reasserts,  however,  some 
of  his  own  ingenious  speculations  on  the  subject,  includ¬ 
ing  the  identification  of  Athene  with  the  Sanscrit  Alana, 
dawn  ;  a  hypothesis  seriously  jeopardised  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  discovery  of  an  owl-faced  Athene  in  the  ruins  of 
Troy,  if  genuine.  Such  a  circumstance  would  mther 
seem  to  intimate  an  association  of  the  goddess  with  some 
nocturnal  phenomenon,  such  as  moonshine.  According 
to  some  authorities,  Dr.Schliemann’s  own  theological  dis¬ 
coveries  are  as  yet  confined  to  that  of  a  mare’s  nest ;  and 
w  e  would  by  no  means  assert  that  means  may  not  exist 
for  despatching  his  inauspicious  and  unreasonable  owl  cc 
k’opak’ag.  However,  these  comparatively  minute  points 
may  be  determined,  it  appears  to  us  palpable  that  the 
faculty  of  constructing  myths  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  implies  a  stage  in  the  development 
of  humanity  subsequent  to  a  period  of  fetichism,  and 
that,  considering  the  persistency  of  myths  which  have 
once  obtained  currency,  popular  legends  and  fairy  tales 
are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  probable  vestiges  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former  epoch.  We  are  confirmed  in  this 
impression  by  observing  the  fantastic  oddity,  not  to  say 
grotesque  absurdity,  of  some  of  the  interpretations  by 
which,  reversing  the  ancient  project  of  extracting  sun¬ 
beams  from  cucumbers,  it  has  been  sought  to  embody 
solar  emanations  in  legendary  mythology.  It  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  uncivilised  man  may  have  had 
some  reason  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind  for  worship¬ 
ping  a  frog,  than  that  he  should  have  had  any  for  com¬ 
paring  the  setting  sun  to  “  a  frog  squatting  upon  the 
surface  of  the  waters  !  ” 


CHARITIES  AND  PAUPERS. 

Poor  Belief  in  Different  Parts  of  Europe.  By  A  Emminghaus. 

Translated  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  C.B.,  M.P.  Edward  Stanford. 

Contrasts.  Dedicated  to  the  Katepayers  of  London.  Strahan  &  Co. 

The  latter  of  these  volumes  has  been  already  referred 
to  in  our  columns  ;  but  the  subject  that  it  deals  with — 
metropolitan  pauperism — is  one  of  such  vast  importance, 
and  the  scathing  exposures  of  the  gigantic  malversations 
of  London  endowments  are  told  with  so  much  power 
and  skill  that  we  make  no  apology  for  again  turnip 
to  pages  so  pregnant  with  painful  interest.  The  object 
of  ‘  Contrasts  ’  is  to  show  that  the  charitable  endow¬ 
ments  of  London,  as  at  present  existing,  are  of  them¬ 
selves  almost  sufficient  to  reduce  pauperism  to  a  nulhty. 
Thus  the  great  medical  charities,  if  freed  from  jobbery 
and  mismanagement,  would  suffice  to  save  the  metro¬ 
polis  from  the  expense  of  paying  rates  for  workhouse 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  ;  the  educational  endowments 
might  still  fulfil  the  original  purpose  of  their  donors  aim 
yet  have  a  sufficient  b^ance  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
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the  children  of  all  the  working-class  population ;  and  work  which  merely  aims  at  the  relief  of  the  ratepayer 
the  wealth  of  the  Livery  Companies,  reverting  to  its  ori-  does  not  sufficiently  partake  of  the  nature  of  “  charity,” 
ffinal  channel,  would  save  thousands  of  artisans  from  the  and  is  therefore  unsuited  to  their  benevolent  practice  ; 
cruel  necessity  of  seeking  for  parish  relief.  but  it  is  clearly  shown  in  *  Contrasts  ’  how  heavily  the 

The  Livery  Companies  were  originally  established  to  burden  of  increased  rates  presses  immediately  on  all 
effect  two  great  ends,  the  first  being  the  regulation  of  classes.  There  can  be  few  more  deserving  objects  of 
the  business  of  the  particular  trade,  and  the  second  the  than  that  large  and  ever-increasing  class  of  small 

affording  of  relief  and  assistance  to  distressed  members  ratepayers  who  barely  possess  sufficient  income  to  entitle 
of  .their  craft.  This  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  charters  them  to  that  privilege ;  and,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
and  early  history  of  all  the  great  city  companies.  No  dockyard  labourers,  and  others  in  an  equally  humble 
person,  moreover,  was  admitted  as  a  freeman  of  any  one  position  in^  the  east  end  of  London,  are  exempt  from 
of  these  corporations,  unless  he  had  passed  through  his  that  unenviable  position,  inasmuch  as  they  rarely  rent 
apprenticeship,  and  not  then  until  a  searching  ex-  more  than  a  single  room,  still  they  are  in  real  truth 
amination  had  been  made  as  to  his  ability  and  re-  equally  as  much  ratepayers  as  the  man  who  occupies  the 
spectability.  If  these  qualifications  were  to  bo  higgest  warehouse  on  the  Thames,  for  the  rent  of  their 
now  enforced,  how  many  members  of  these  old  trade  single  room  is  often  doubled  solely  on  the  plea  of  the 
unions  would  be  able  to  retain  the  positions  that  they  rates.  The  meanest  outcast  of  the  streets  suffers 

have  so  falsely  assumed  ?  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  more  or  less  from  the  raising  of  the  rates,  and  is  in 
fishmonger,  a  spectacle  maker,  a  grocer,  and  perhaps  verity  a  ratepayer. 

half  a  dozen  other  trades  rolled  into  one,  and,  to  say  It  will  be  well  for  the  provinces  when  a  pen  as  able 
nothing  of  the  second  half  of  the  old  qualification,  when  as  the  writer  of  ‘  Contrasts  *  will  take  up  the  parable 
did  he  pass  his  apprenticeship  in  one  or  any  of  them  ?  on  their  behalf.  The  misappropriation  of  charitable 
To  such  a  pass  have  matters  come  that  it  seems  as  though  endowments  may  prove  to  be  equally  great  with  those 
a  person  even  remotely  connected  with  the  craft  in  of  the  metropolis  in  some  few  of  our  country  towns ; 
question  is  almost  eligible  for  membership.  The  author  but  it  may,  perhaps,  bo  taken  as  a  general  rule,  not  of 
of  ‘  Contrasts  ’  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Mercers’  course  without  its  exceptions,  that  the  larger  the  sum 


and  Dyers’  Companies  have  not  a  single  member  of  their 
respective  trades  amongst  them,  and  others  are  in  a  very 
similar  position.  Wealth  and  a  capacity  for  gluttony 
appear  to  be  the  chief  requisites  for  modem  member¬ 
ship.  The  actual  disbursements  and  expenses  of  these 
companies  are  not  to  be  easily  attained,  a  fact 
that  is  in  itself  incidental  evidence  of  their  mis¬ 
management,  but  the  enormous  sums  spent  over 
their  establishments  and  banquets  admit  of  no 
denial.  At  these  palatial  entertainments,  hundreds  of 
guests  not  unfrequently  sit  down  (generally  a  bishop  or 
two  and  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  among  them)  with  the 
sole  and  avowed  object  of  making,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
say,  meat-troughs  of  their  bodies,  each  of  whom  con¬ 
sumes  at  one  sitting,  food  and  wine  of  a  value  that 
would  more  than  suffice  for  the  month’s  board  and 
clothing  and  every  other  expense  of  a  western  labourer’s 
household.  Does  ever  a  thought  arise  among  them, 
in  the  midst  of  their  gluttony,  of  the  half-starved  artizans, 
real  members  of  the  trade  they  have  met  but  to  mock  at, 
whose  money  they  are  so  ruthlessly  devouring  ?  The 
author  of  ‘  Contrasts  ’  estimates  that  seven  of  the  chief  of 
the  City  companies  spend  annually  for  house*  rent  and 
bare  establishment  charges  only,  64,060/.  Now  this 
represents  something  like  the  interest  on  2,000,000/. 
sterling,  spent  merely  in  providing  house  room  for  a 
body  of  wealthy  idlers,  not  one  in  twenty  perhaps,  beiifg 
members  of  the  trades  specified.  “  The  sum  of  64,060/. 
would  be  sufficient  to  allow  4,370  decayed  memhers 
of  the  trades  annuities  of  fifteen  pounds  a-year  each. 
Would  not  that  be  a  more  legitimate  application 
of  the  money  in  the  eyes  of  most  honest  men  ?  ”  No 
iueonsiderable  number  of  those  who  are  now  on  the 
rates  from  old  age,  sickness,  or  their  own  improvidence, 
are  the  disabled  members  of  the  very  trades  that  these 
brazen-faced  companies  profess,  but  in  name  only,  to 
represent.  Surely  it  would  be  far  better,  both  for  the 
rwipient  of  relief  and  for  the  ratepayer,  that  timely  aid 
should  ^  privately  administered  by  the  hand  of  the 
corporation  representing  his  particular  industry.  Vast 
would  be  the  number  of  destitute  families  that  would  be 
thus  relieved,  or,  still  better,  saved  probably  from  the 
rst  step  of  pauperism,  if  only  these  endowments  were 
applied  to  their  proper  purpose.  Much  information  as 
their  wealth,  that  the  companies  themselves  refuse  to 
Bapply  can  be  obtained  incidentally.  In  addition  to 
Pi?  their  establishments  already  given,  the 

toity  Commissioners  state  that  the  purely  charitable 
companies  amount  to  no  less  than 
iti  ®  We  would  again  join  with  our  author 

*  r  much  of  this  sum,  if  any,  reaches  the 
tended  crafts  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 

Skin-deep  philanthropists  are  apt  to  think  that  any 


in  question,  the  greater  the  temptation  to  jobbery. 
Statements,  therefore,  as  startling  as  .those  which  have 
recently  been  made  with  respect  to  London  can  scarcely 
be  looked  for  in  connection  with  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages,  but  "we  feel  convinced  that  anyone  who  has 
endeavoured  to  become  master  of  the  different  charitable 
bequests  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  by 
which  he  is  surrounded  (no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
country  he  lives)  are  entitled,  will  rise  from  his  study 
sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  has  become  of  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  them  ;  and  further,  if  he  is  satisfied  of  the 
honesty  with  which  the  remainder  is  administered,  he 
will  probably  be  very  dubious  as  to  the  good  that  it  is 
achieving.  The  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to 
public  charities  that  had  been  actually  lost,  and  of 
which  no  account  whatever  could  be  recovered,  in 
village  after  village,  at  the  time  when  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  reported  to  Parliament  in  1840,  can  only  bo 
credited  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  their  volu¬ 
minous  reports,  and  since  that  date  many  more  have 
disappeared.  It  by  no  means,  however,  follows  that 
the  country  parish,  in  which  the  bequests  may  bo  large 
in  number  and  in  which  the  intentions  of  the  original 
founders  are  strictly  carried  out,  is  in  a  better  position 
than  its  neighbours.  Where  the  immediate  effect  of 
charitable  donations  can  be  so  closely  watched  and  the 
results  so  easily  ascertained  as  is  the  case  in  a  thinly- 
populated  village,  it  will  not  unfrequently  be  found 
that  the  very  existence  of  these  doles  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  pauperism  instead  of  to  check  it.  And  this  is 
sometimes  owing  to  the  hands  at  whoso  discretion 
the  charity  is  administered,  and  sometimes  to  the 
nature  of  the  charity  itself.  Surely  the  very  clergy 
themselves  must  often  blush  to  be  the  distributors  ot 
loaves  given  (usually  in  the  church  itself)  as  a  reward 
for  attending  their  ministrations.’  Every  benefaction  of 
this  description,  and  they  are  far  from  infrequent,  is  a 
direct  evil  to  the  cominunity  at  large,  for  it  creates  and 
keeps  in  existence  the  vice  of  hypocrisy,  and  hardens 
the  recipient  to  the  habitual  acceptance  of  charity.  The 
way,  too,  in  which  they  are  administered  often  acts  as  an 
incentive  to  bitterness  and  quarrels.  Specially  left  to 
•  the  disposal  of  the  clergy,  at  a  time  when  England  was 
in  the  main  all  of  one  faith,  or  lapsed  by  use  into  their 
hands,  they  became  the  vehicle  of  sectarian  spite.  It  is 
an  evil  thing  for  the  ministers  of  any  denomination  to 
have  the  exclusive  disposal  of  parochial  charities,  espe¬ 
cially  when  that  particular  denomination  is  the  only  one 
to  which  all  classes  are  compelled  to  pay.  A  Derbyshire 
clergyman,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cen^ry' , 
left  no  less  a  sum  than  13,500/.  to  be  invested  m 
the  annual  purchase  of  Christmas  blankets  an 
flannel  in  certain  parishes  of  that  county.  These  gi 
were  placed  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  respec  ive 
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clergymen,  and  we  have  been  able  to  trace  more  than 
one  parish,  recipients  of  this  bounty,  which  at  the  lime 
of  its  establishment  was  solely  occupied  by  Church¬ 
men,  but  in  which  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
arc  now  in  a  ridiculously  small  minority,  and  still  those 
only  who  attend  the  church  reap  the  advantage  of  the 
flannel.  Charity  thus  administered  is  no  relief  to  the 
Poor  Law,  but  the  exact  reverse.  Then,  again,  the 
localities  over  which  these  charities  extend,  fluctuate 
so  much  in  population  as  occasionally  to  make  their  ad¬ 
ministration  an  actual  absurdity.  A  small  seaport  town 
of  Somersetshire  comes  to  our  mind,  two-thirds  of 
'which  was  burnt  down  some  fifty  years  ago ;  it  was 
entirely  the  property  of  a  single  landowner  who  never 
allowed  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  lost  its  members  at  the 
lleform  Bill  of  1832,  and  its  numbers  in  consequence 
■were  still  further  diminished.  Its  charities  were 
numerous  and.  w’ealthy,  but  they  could  only  be 
administered  to  inhabitants,  and  not  long  ago  charity 
blankets  had  actually  to  be  distributed  to  well-to- 
do  tradesmen  of  the  place,  one  of  the  recipients 
being  proprietor  of  an  inn  that  boasted  of  its  four  pair 
of  posting  horses !  yet  an  adjacent  parish  with  three 
times  the  number  of  poor  had  scarcely  SI.  worth  of 
charity  moneys  all  told. 

The  question  of  our  rapidly  growing  poor-rates  is 
gathering  force,  and  cannot  be  much  longer  shelved. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems,  but  it  only 
seems  right  and  just,  as  an  initiatory  step  towards 
clearing  the  ground,  that  all  existing  endowments  of  a  j 
purely  eleemosynary  nature,  whether  in  the  metropolis 
or  in  the  country,  should  be  devoted  towards  relieving 
the  ratepayers  of  the  charge  of  the  poor.  These  endow¬ 
ments  properly  administered  wonld  relieve  us  of  much 
of  that  burden  that  is  such  a  slur  upon  our  prosperity 
as  a  nation ;  for  they  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
•warding  off  misery  by  timely  loans  and  in  other  ways, 
instead  of  merely  waiting  to  assist  those  already  pau¬ 
perised  and  unfit  for  work.  That  the  expense  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  tax  on  the  whole  community,  before 
all  existing  charitable  endowments  have  been  put  to 
their  full  and  legitimate  use,  and  before  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  engage  and  utilize  voluntary  effort,  is  a 
serious  mistake.  England  having  made  the  mistake  must 
do  her  best  to  retrieve  it,  and  by  going  back  to  the  two  first 
axioms  of  poor  relief  much  good  will  be  effected.  These 
reflections  arise  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  interesting 
tmnslation  of  Herr  Emminghaus’s  ‘  Poor  Relief  in 
different  parts  of  Euro^  e,*  a  translation  happily  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  East  wick  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  The  original  work  contained  essays  on  poor 
relief  as  administered  in  all  the  principal  European 
countries,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  the  petty  German 
principalities.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  latter  are 
wisely  left  out  in  the  translation,  but  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  English  readers  should  have  been  deprived 
of  the  chapter  on  Denmark,  a  countiy  with  which  our 
nation  is  so  closely  allied,  and  which  presents  in  its  con¬ 
stitution  so  many  points  of  similarity  to  our  ow'ii.  De¬ 
tailed  description,  however,  is  here  to  hand  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Italy,  and  these  essays,  for  the  most  part  from  the 
j)cns  of  residents  in  the  respective  districts,  seem  to  give 
evidence  of  great  care  and  diligence  in  their  compilation, 
and  are  simply  invaluable  in  their  collected  form  to  the 
student  of  Poor  Law  legislation.  The  introductory 
chapter  supplies  a  discriminating  summary  of  the  whole. 
It  is  therein  stated  that  Europe,  generally  speaking,  has 
•passeil  through  three  stages  of  dealing  with  the  poor. 
From  the  commencement  of  Christianity  till  late  in  the 
^Middle  Ages  the  care  of  the  poor  was  left  to  the  Church 
alone  ;  in  the  second  stage  it  was  dealt  with  as  a  matter 
of  mere  State  police,  the  only  aim  being  suppression ;  and 
finally  the  municipalities  or  communes  intervened,  and  for 
the  most  part  relieved  both  Church  and  State  of  their 
duties.  There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  routine,  for 
in  Italy  and  Spain  the  Church,  by  its  lavish  and  indis¬ 
criminate  charity,  has  for  centuries  employed  its  best 


energies  in  the  creation  of  beggars,  a  race  that  are  still 
the  cause  of  ceaseless  trouble  to  the  repressive  police 
whilst  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  and  second  stages  appear  to  have  been  never  passed 
through,  and  the  poor  have  from  the  first  been  in  the 
charge  of  the  municipalities.  So  long  as  Christianity 
retained  its  pristine  simplicity,  the  duty  of  alms-giving, 
or  rather  of  sharing  one’s  possessions  with  less  pros¬ 
perous  brethren,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 


vantage,  and  to  have  promoted  those  feelings  of  brotherly 
love  tnat  were  clearly  contemplated  as  its  outcome  by 


the  Founder  and  his  immediate  followers.  But  when 
Christianity  became  poisoned  by  its  connection  with  the 
State,  when  the  time  came  that  designing  priests  used 
it  as  a  political  engine,  then  alms-giving,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Church,  became  a  curse,  and  it  has  remained 
a  curse  to  the  present  day.  Almsgiving  rapidly  as¬ 
sumed  the  nature  of  a  penance  to  be  imposed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  clergy,  and  by  its  performance  the  rich 
man  was  iustmeted  that  he  could  atone  for  his  sins  and 
ride  to  heaven  by  a  royal  road.  The  Church  actually 
carried  matters  so  far,  and  taught  lessons  so  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  real  Christianity,  that  begging  was  by 
them  held  up  as  being  in  itself  a  meritorious  action. 
From  that  damnable  heresy  the  world  has  suffered 
terribly,  and  it  will  bo  long  before  it  recovers. 

One  of  the  chief  points  upon  which  we  find  no  little 
diversity  among  the  different  systems  of  poor  relief  is 
the  question  as  to  what  circumstantial  conditions  give* 
rise  to  a  claim  to  relief,  or  to  an  obligation  on  the  poor- 
law  officers  to  relieve.  In  England  every  destitute 
person  has  a  claim  on  the  poor-rates  of  the  union  iA 
which  he  has  a  settlement.  “  Settlement  is  acquired  by 
birth,  parentage,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  and  forty 
days’  residence,  the  possession  of  an  estate,  renting  a 
tenement,  and  forty  days’  residence  joined  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  poor-rates ;  lastly,  by  being  charged  to  and 
paying  the  regular  local  taxes.”  In  the  Netherlands  a 
title  to  relief  is  acquired  by  six  months’  continuous  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  same  place.  In  Norway  the  right  (such  as 
it  is)  is  acquired  by  two  years’  residence,  and  in  Den¬ 
mark  by  five.  The  Prussian  Poor  Law  recognises  the 
right  of  relief  in  cases  where  the  applicant  has  been 
formally  admitted  as  a  member  of  a  commune,  or  in 
which  he  has  acquired  a  regular  abode  that  he  has 
occupied  for  a  year,  and  in  which  he  has  resided  three 
years  since  attaining  his  majority.  In  Baden,  Nassau, 
and  elsewhere  the  claimant  must  be  a  citizen.  The 
differences,  in  short,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
States  themselves.  The  principle  of  granting  the  poor 
a  right  to  relief  which  they  can  enforce  in  a  court  of 
justice  seems  a  sad  blunder,  for  it  teaches  them  to  rely 
on*  other  energies  than  their  own :  but  unfortunately 
the  Church  has  in  many  cases  made  it  a  necessity  for 
the  State  to  adopt  this  line,  and  we  shall  not  easily 
shake  it  off.  But  one  beneficial  change  that  might  with 
advantage  be  at  once  made  is  the  simplification  of 
claims,  wherever  it  is  obligatory  that  these  claims  should 
for  the  present  remain.  The  only  condition  of  relief 
should  be  nationality.  And  even  this  condition  might, 
with  no  little  advantage,  be  extended  still  further  on 
the  Continent  by  the  action  of  reciprocity  treaties.  The 
waste  of  funds  in  all  the  little  trivialities  of  correspon¬ 
dence  and  vexatious  trials  of  right  as  to  the  length  of  a 
pauper’s  residence  in  a  particular  place,  or  his  claim 
on  a  particular  commune  or  parish  is  almost  incredible. 
England,  as  usual,  is  facile  prmceps  in  the  race  of  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure  over  petty  officials  and  officialisms, 
the  amount  of  our  poor-rates  that  actually  reaches  the 
poor  is  disgracefully  small. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  chapters  in  the  book  is  the  one 
that  deals  with  the  town  of  Elberfeld.  The  system  there 
adopted  has  now  found  its  way  to  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Barmen  and  Krefeld,  and  it  appears  to  be  re¬ 
garded  with  approval  by  all  German  reformers.  The 
statistics  connected  with  recent  poor-relief  in  this  town 
are  invaluable  as  showing  the  superiority  of  civil  over 
ecclesiastical  control.  In  1800,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French,  the  Church  was  firet  dispossessed  of  its 
position  as  public  almoner.  Subsequently  it  partially 
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swept,  by  the  boundless  varied  life,  which  has  not  its 
commencement  any  more  than  we  may  hope  it  has  found 
its  final  termination  in  humanity.  “  All  the  creatures 
by  pairs  and  by  tribes  pour  into  the  poet’s  mind,  as  into 
Noah’s  ark,”  says  Mr.  Emerson,  “  to  come  forth  and 
people  a  new  world  :  ”  from  the  mind  of  George  Sand 
they  do  not  issue  as  mere  symbols  of  the  human  soul,  but 
as  real  existences,  who  have  no  need  to  w’ear  man’s 
livery  to  establish  their  right  to  a  place  beneath 
the  sun.  “The  external  world  has  always  effected 
me  more  than  I  it,”  she  writes  ;  “  my  mind  has  become 
a  mirror  whence  my  own  reflection  is  effaced,  so  nume¬ 
rous  are  the  reflections  of  other  forms  and  beings  which 
crowd  there.  When  I  look  for  myself  in  this  mirror,  I 
see  instead  floating  by  plants,  insects,  landscapes,  the 
outline  of  mountains,  clouds,  and  over  and  upon  all  an 
indescribable  radiance.  Amidst  these  I  catch  glimpses 
of  beings  both  excellent  and  splendid.  But  nothing 
pays  me  any  heed  in  this  world  which  does  not  require 
my  admiration  to  make  it  beautiful.”  Here  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  directly  opposite  to  that  subjective  method  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  earth  possesses  neither  form  nor  comeli¬ 
ness  until  the  conception  of  beauty  has  been  clearly 
formulated  in  the  mind  of  an  observer.  It  follows  that 
George  Sand  makes  no  attempt  to  bend  nature  into  arti¬ 
ficial  sympathy  with  herself ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
she  painfully  affected  bj  che  recognition  that  hopes  and 
sorrows  exclusively  human  neither  mar  nor  swell  the 
harmony  of  growth  and  blossoming  and  fruit-bearing 
and  fading  which  fill  the  forest  air ;  she  is  herself  con¬ 
scious  of  a  life  within  her  whose  roots  strike  deeper  than 
her  present  estate,  and  by  this  intuition  she  is  able  to 
understand  and  interpret  a  language  not  framed  as  a 
medium  for  the  thoughts  of  man.  We  may  best  show 
the  intimate  character  of  this  identification  of  her  own 
life  with  that  of  nature  by  quoting  a  passage  which 
appears  to  us  as  full  of  truthful  lucidity  as  it  is  of  poetic 
beauty ; — 

The  moments  when,  possessed  and  transported  out  of  myself  by 
the  attraction  of  things  outside  of  me,  I  can  abstract  myself  from  the 
life  of  my  species,  arc  absolutely  fortuitous  ;  and  it  is  not  always  in 
my  power  to  make  my  soul  pass  from  me  into  other  beings.  When 
this  naive  phenomenon  comes  about  spontaneously,  I  cannot  t^l  by 
what  physiological  or  psychological  circumstances  I  hare  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Necessarily  there  must  be  freedom  from  lively  preoc¬ 
cupations  :  the  least  cause  for  solicitude  prevents  this  secret  ecstasy 
which  is  like  a  sudden  and  an  involuntary  foi^etfulness  of  my  own 
vitality.  No  doubt  the  same  thing  happens  to  others,  but  I  long  to 
meet  with  some  one  who  can  say,  “  It  happens  to  me  in  the  same 
way  as  to  yourself.  There  are  times  when  I  escape  from  myself, 
when  I  live  in  the  plant,  when  I  exist  as  grass,  bird,  nodding  tree, 
cloud,  running  water,  horizon,  colour,  as  the  most  changeful,  unde¬ 
fined,  shifting  of  sensations  or  forms — times  when  I  run,  or  fly,  or 
swim,  or  drink  the  dew,  or  open  myself  out  into  the  sunshine,  or 
sleep  under  the  leaves,  or  soar  with  the  lark,  or  crawl  with  the 
lizard,  or  shine  in  the  star  or  the  glow-worm ;  in  a  word,  when  I 
live  in  the  centre  of  existence,  and  feel  all  things  as  a  development 
or  dilatation  of  my  own  being.”  .  .  ,  Reflecting  over  the 

matter,  I  find  that  after  all  the  problem  is  simple  enough.  Wo  are 
not  abstract  beings ;  and  what  is  more,  nothing  in  us  is  ab¬ 
stract.  Our  existence  sustains  itself  upon  all  that  surrounds  us — 
air,  warmth,  moisture,  light,  electricity,  viUlity  of  others,  influences 
of  all  descriptions.  These  influences  were  necessary  to  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  our  lives:  they  are  wj  whilst  we  exist.  We  are  earth  and 
sky,  cloud  and  dust,  neither  angel  nor  beast,  but  a  product  of  the 
beast  and  the  angel,  with  something  more  intense  in  the  thought  of 
the  one  and  in  the  instinct  of  the  other;  we  are  not  beings  exalted 
into  the  ideal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  will  and  liberty  ;  neither 
are  we  beings  wholly  absorbed  in  care  for  preservation  of  the  species 
and  subject  to  iuAariable  conditions.  We  study  the  angel,  i.e.,  the 
serene  divine  side  of  the  universal  soul ;  wo  observe  the  beast,  and 
the  plant,  whicli  is  but  an  animal  without  power  of  locomotion,  and 
we  arrive  at  a  comprehension  both  material  and  intellectual,  of  the 
influence  which  our  numerous  originators,  beings  or  bodies,  still 
exercise  over  us. 

Here  is  a  pantheism  of  a  pure  and  healthy  sort, 
which  if  it  has  none  of  the  mysticism  of  oriental  reli¬ 
gious  systems,  is  equally  free  from  the  servile  mate¬ 
rialism  of  deifying  an  unconscious  nature,  impelled  by 
blind  necessity  to  obey  certain  laws,  and  go  through  its 
cycle  of  evolutions.  George  Sand  neither  regards  the 
universe  as  a  machine  nor  as  a  god ;  but  she  can  plunge 
into  the  sea  of  life  as  into  the  parent  element.  The 
sentiment,  however,  which  animates  and  sustains  her  is 
essentially  religious ;  religious  in  the  sense  that  it  is 


regained  its  power,  and  it  was  only  in  1852  that  the 
modern  idea  that  the  care  of  the  poor  should  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  State,  was  carried  out  in  its  present  form. 
The  following  figures  show  the  difference  very  strikingly 
under  the  two  regimes.  In  1822,  when  everything  was 
flourishing,  7  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  in  receipt 
of  relief;  in  subsequent  years  of  distress,  the  rate  rose 
to  14,  and  in  the  year  before  the  last  reform  it 
amounted  to  8  per  cent.  But  in  the  year  18G7 
the  number  of  those  receiving  out  door  relief  fell  to  2^ 
per  cent.,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  it  has  never 
exceeded  4  per  cent.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
Elberfeld  system  is  the  way  in  which  it  avails  itself  of 
voluntary  assistance.  It  is  truly  remarked  that — “  as 
in  the  art  of  healing  the  body,  so  also,  in  the  endeavour 
to  improve  the  moral  state,  it  is  the  power  of  taking  a 
kindly  interest  in  each  individual  case  which  has  the 
greatest  influence.  Not  only  is  much  money  saved  by 
the  greater  expenditure  of  mental  power  and  sympathy, 
but,  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  the  help  so  given 
does  not  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future,  as  is 
the  case  too  often  with  mere  heartless  parish  relief.  The 
bodily  wants  are  supplied  without  destroying  that  in¬ 
valuable  hope  of  the  poor  man,  that  he  may  yet,  by  his 
own  efforts,  rise  again  to  independence.”  The  town  is 
divided  into.  252  quarters,  and  no  visitor  is  allowed  to 
have  more  than  four  families  under  his  care.  This  limi¬ 
tation  has  two  good  results — the  personal  supervision  of 
four  families  need  not  seriously  interfere  with  business 
occupations,  and  yet  it  insures  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  when  application  for  relief  is  made. 
Every  student  of  Poor  Law  should  most  carefully  study 
this  chapter  in  all  its  details. 

These  essays  do  not  give  as  much  information  as 
we  should  like  respecting  the  system  of  loans.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  Berlin,  where  articles  of  furniture, 
beds,  <fcc.,  are  stated  to  be  occasionally  lent,  no  allusion 
is  made  to  the  subject.  The  English  Poor  Law,  how¬ 
ever,  recognises  the  principle,  and  it  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  Jews  in  the  metropolis.  An  admirable 
work,  contrasting  the  Jewish  and  Christian  system  of 
relief,  as  adopted  in  London,  was  published  some  few 
years  ago,  and  facts  are  there  given  which  show  how 
beneficial  are  the  results  of  the  loau  system,  both  in 
money  and  in  tools,  and  how  comparatively  few  are  the 
cases  of  dishonesty  when  due  previous  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  the  aid  of  volunteers.  In  five  years  the  Jewish 
Society  made  1,476  loans,  of  which  1,059  were  repaid, 
113  written  off  as  bad,  and  304  still  running  at  the  time 
the  table  was  compiled. 

If  we,  then,  fix  three  points  clearly  in  our  minds, 
endeavouring  to  bring  them  to  a  practical  issue,  we  shall 
have  done  much  towards  clearing  away  the  haze  that 
now  envelopes  the  question  of  the  English  Poor  Laws. 
The  points  are  these ; — Firat,  the  control  and  direction 
of  all  existing  charitable  endowments,  whether  in  town 
or  country ;  secondly,  the  utilising  and  promoting  of 
voluntary  energies ;  and,  thirdly,  the  granting  of  loans 
on  a  discriminating  basis.  J.  Charles  Cox. 


GEORGE  SAND’S  JOURNAL. 

Imjpreesions  et  Souvenirs.  Pur  George  Snnd.  Michel  Levy,  Paris. 

Proudhon  defines  mind  as  “  nature,  conscious  of  her¬ 
self:  ”  let  us  add,  not  conscious  only,  but  eloquent  with 
fulness  of  expression,  and  wo  shall  have  the  faithful  de¬ 
scription  of  the  best  side  of  George  Sand’s  genius.  In 
the  present  collection  of  letters,  short  essays,  and  frag¬ 
ments  from  a  journal,  containing  we  are  told  some  record 
of  each  day  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  wo  have  in  cer¬ 
tain  passages,  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  her  most 
janious  productions,  this  precious  element,  unflattered 
by  extraneous  colouring  and  free  from  unworthy  alloy ; 
hence  we  can  distinguish  its  rare  beauty  and  strength, 
and  trace  the  deep  source  in  the  green  warm  earth  from 
whence  the  stream  of  inspiration  flows.  George  Sand 
holds  communion  with  nature  after  another  fashion  from 
hat  usually  followed  by  poets  ;  her  personality  does  not 
possession,  but  rather  becomes  possessed,  over¬ 
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impersoTial,  disinterested,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
resnlt  of  the  most  free  and  sovereign  action  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  power  to  transcend  special  interests 
and  pains,  and  to  contemplate  and  participate  in  the 
harmony  of  universal  law.  With  the  most  complete 
independence  from  popular  theological  notions,  and  we 
may  say  also,  from  the  carious  metaphysical  substitutes 
b^  which  certain  timid  philosophers  hasten  to  fill  up  the 
niches  left  empty  by  the  iconoclastic  tendencies  of  the 
age,  George  Sana  has  an  ever  present  consciousness  of 
the  ideal,  the  divine  side  of  life.  In  a  chapter  of  her 
journal,  which  we  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  quote,  she  gives  the  history  of  her  own  religious 
experiences.  She  calls  up  before  her  the  shade  of  her 
girlhood,  as  she  sits  writing  this  wintry  night,  alone  in 
an  isolated  country  house.  We  have  a  charming 
picture  of  the  silence  which  surrounds  her — of  the  frosty 
sky  and  large  stars,  the  bare  glistening  trees,  the  frozen 
grass,  and,  within  her  chamber,  the  red  fire  flicker. 
And  she  sees  the  girl  she  once  was,  poring  through 
such  cold  still  nighte  as  this,  over  books  professing  to 
defend  Christianity  from  the  attacks  of  philosophy ;  she 
traces  the  sense  of  forlomness  which  followed  upon  her 
loss  of  faith,  and  above  all  upon  the  disappearance  of  the 
personality  of  God  ;  and  yet  she  prefers  to  believe  that 
God  .does  not  exist,  than  to  think  of  him  as  pitiless  or 
unjust,  as  able  to  prevent  sin  and  suffering  and  having 
forborne  to  do  so  : — 

To  commune  wjth  such  a  God  is,  I  confess,  impossible  to  me. 
Ho  is  utterly  effaced  from  my  memory.  I  cannot  find  him  in  any 
comer  ot  my  chamber ;  he  is  not  in  the  garden  either ;  he  is  not  in 
the  fields,  nor  under  the  waters,  nor  in  the  azure  sown  with  stars, 
nor  in  the  churches  where  men  bow  the  knee.  He  is  an  extinct 
word — a  dead  letter — a  vanished  thought.  And  yet  everj'tliing  is 
Divine !  This  beautiful  sky,  this  fire-giving  warmth,  this  human 
industry  which  facilitates  my  life,  this  thought  working  in  me,  this 
heart  wliich  loves,  &c. 

Thus  docs  she  trace  the  development  of  her  own 
recognition  of  the  Divine  element  in  life  ;  ever  working 
upwards  towards  more  perfectness,  but  not  attaining 
perfection.  God  is  not,  but  is  always  becoming,  would 
seem  to  be  her  answer  to  the  eternal  enigma. 

We  have  directed  the  reader’s  attention  chiefly  to  the 
religious  and  poetical  ideas  contained  in  the  present 
volume,  because  they  appear  to  us  to  constitute  the 
most  valuable  element  in  George  Sand’s  literary  cha¬ 
racter.  But  some  letters  upon  political  questions,  and 
treating  of  tlio  strife  of  parties  by  which  Franco  is  at 
present  troubled,  are  not  without  interest.  IH.  Thiers  is 
alluded  to  with  some  enthusiasm  in  a  letter  dated 
October  1871,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  sacrificed  his 
opinions  and  sympathies  out  of  patriotic  devotion ;  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  the  “  bourgeoisie,”  of  which  the 
late  President  must  surely  bo  taken  as  a  typical  repre¬ 
sentative,  are  rated  soundly  for  their  vacillating  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Wo  may  observe  that,  as  is  natural  enough  if  not  in¬ 
evitable,  the  current  of  events  has  swept  on  somewhat 
in  advance  of  George  Sand,  whose  Republicanism  is  that 
of  1848.  But  there  are  many  generous  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  the  popular  cause.  She  has,  however, 
nothing  but  scorn  and  indignation  to  bestow  upon  the 
unfortunate  Commune — and,  what  is  more  singular, 
upon  the  International  also — and  yet  wo  have  her 
setting  forth,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  effecting  the 
reconciliation  between  labour  and  capital,  a  programme 
which  curiously  resembles  that  of  the  much-maligned 
Association — viz.  (1)  a  chamber  where  the  divers  trade 
interests  should  bo  represented ;  and  (2)  the  abolition 
of  the  wage  system  in  favour  of  co-operation. 

That  George  Sand  has  the  cause  of  the  people  at 
heart,  and  moreover  that  her  sympathy  is  living  and 
sincere  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  charming  little 
sketch  of  peasant  life  which  she  dedicates  to  the  Russian 
novelist,  M.  Ivan  Tourgenef.  No  merely  artistic  insight 
could  so  have  enlightened  her  as  to  the  inner  nature  of 
Pierre  Bonuin,  and  laid  open  to  her  his  vast  dumb 
aspirations  and  thwarted  strength.  The  picture  not 
only  moves  and  lives,  but  is  irradiated  by  the  author’s 
evident  sensibility  to  the  pathos  of  her  subject.  In  this 
respect,  and  without  disparagement  to  the  genius  of 


either,  we  may  contrast  George  Sand  with  George 
Eliot ;  the  hand  of  the  author  of  ‘  Adam  Bede  ’  never 
falters,  but  we  owe  to  the  emotion  which  causes  her 
sister  artist’s  brush  to  tremble  much  the  same  vivid 
and  intense  impression  as  her  firm  fidelity  effects. 

_  F.  R. 

SLAVERY  ON  THE  EAST  COAST. 

Slave-Catching  in  the  Indian  Ocean:  a  Record  of  Naval  Experiences, 

I3y  Captain  Colomb,  H.N.  Longmans. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  audience  Ls,  as  a  rule,  less 
tolerant  of  trash  than  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  man 
speaking  with  special  knowledge  on  a  special  subject  is 
listened  to  at  the  expense  of  the  orator  full  of  sound 
and  fury.  However  distant  may  bo  this  desirable  con¬ 
summation,  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  realized 
in  the  parliament  of  literature.  The  more  intelligent 
readers,  those  alone  for  whose  criticism  an  author  cares, 
have  not  time  to  waste  on  admirable  nonsense  and  com¬ 
monplaces  done  up  again  to  look  like  new ;  they  open  a 
book  on  a  special  subject  for  the  sake  of  information, 
and  shut  it  if  it  belies  its  title.  The  interest  of  Captain 
Colorab’s  audience  will  suffer  no  such  untimely  collapse  ; 
he  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  treats  it  compre¬ 
hensively,  and  makes  his  valedictory  bow  with  the  air  of 
a  man  whose  ideas  on  the  East  African  slave-trade  are 
complete  and  round ;  we  feel  that  he  has  told  us  sensibly 
all  he  has  to  say,  not  tried  and  failed  to  sum  up  all  that 
is  to  be  said  thereon.  But  though  Captain  Colomb  is 
anything  but  dry,  he  is  also  an  eminently  instructive 
writer,  the  reason  being  that  he  records  things  as  they 
happened,  that  most  natural  sequence  which,  if  a  writer 
forsakes  for  the  purpose  of  airing  his  eloquence  or  dis¬ 
playing  his  talent  for  classification,  he  becomes  almost 
inevitably  dull  and  unreal. 

Starting  on  his  slave-catching  expedition  with  a  blank 
tablet  as  regards  experience  or  preconceptions  of  the 
ti’affic.  Captain  Colomb  has  the  peculiar  merit  of  helping 
his  readers  to  accumulate  experiences  and  impressions 
ah  ovo  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were  originally 
received ;  so  that  in  the  end  we  seem  easily  to  have 
arrived  at  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  affairs  as 
they  are,  and  to  have  formed  judgments  the  reverse 
of  unreasonable  as  to  what  they  might  be.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  author’s  conclusions  on  the  main  problem 
of  East  African  slavery,  contained  in  the  chapter  on 
“  England  and  Africa,”  they  lie  very  wide  of  what  may 
be  called  the  current  gospel  on  the  subject,  that  slavery 
must  on  all  accounts  bo  trampled  out,  and  that  Eng¬ 
land’s  heel  must  do  the  business  at  once  and  decisively. 
Whoever  has  till  now  held  this  gospel  strongly,  is  not 
likely  to  undergo  a  sudden  change  of  opinion  ;  but,  if  he 
reads  carefully  the  chapters  which  precede  “  England  and 
Africa,”  he  will  bo  inclined  to  shape  his  view's  more  in 
accoi’dance  with  what  is  therein  contained.  To  use 
Captain  Colomb’s  words,  the  total  phenomenon  appeared 
to  him,  “  not  as  one  cause,  but  as  many  effects.” 

I  saw  slavery,  a  slave  trade,  an  export  slave  trade,  backward 
civilization,  backward  morality.  I  heard  of  many  horrors,  and  I 
saw  some.  I  heard  of  ravage,  devastation,  carnage,  violence,  and 
strife ;  a  general  progress  downwards,  if  in  any  direction  ;  and  out  of 
the  effects  I  saw  and  hoard  of,  I  noticed  that  most  witnesses  at  a 
distance  and  some  on  the  spot,  selected  two — “slavery”  and  the 
“  slave  trade  ” — and,  conferring  on  them  the  office  of  causes,  cast  in 
their  teeth  the  blame  of  all  the  other  evils. 

•  a  y 

Radically  dissenting  from  the  current  assignment  of 
cause  and  effect.  Captain  Colomb,  as  a  consequence,  dis¬ 
sents  from  the  current  notion  on  the  suppression  of 
slavery. 

While  we  may  very  reasonably  aim  at  repressing  the  export  slave 
trade  by  sea,  as  a  symptom,  the  removal  of  which  may  do  good,  and 
cannot  possibly  do  harm,  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  worse  symptom 
of  an  interior  slave  tratle  is  beyond  our  reach,  except  by  such 
measures  as  wo  can  adopt  towards  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

And  if  the  proposed  process  is  slow,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  “  we  deal  with  many  thousand  years  of 
one  sort  of  education,  and  must  not  be  surprised  if  it 
takes  a  hundred  or  two  to  supplant  it.” 

Such  advice  gains  all  the  more  weight  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  given  by  an  officer  and  a  disciplinarian,  pre- 
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sumably  of  the  “  rough  and  ready  ”  type,  to  which  a 
sailor  is  usually  assigned.  That  Captain  Colomb  is  not 
however,  a  man  bounded  by  formulsD  of  a  “  rough  and 
or  other  nature,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
chapter  on  “The  Slave-Market  at  Zanzibar,’*  passim, 
and  from  several  incidental  remarks  which  we  have 
noted,  but  have  not  space  to  quote.  The  slave-market 
at  Zanzibar  is  one  of  many  subjects  painted  in  colours 
more  sober  than  we  have  been  led  to  expect ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  the  picture,  any  more  than 
we  can  Captain  Colomb’s  assertion  that  the  condition  of 
the  slave  in  transit  across  the  Arabian  Sea  is  no  worse 
than  that  of  his  master  who  sails  with  him. 

The  Englishman  would  probably  succumb  to  the  privations  of 
the  journey,  but  I  have  often  heard  it  said  on  the  spot  that  no  one 
should  talk  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Arab  to  his  slaves  on  the  northern 
voyage,  unless  they  were  acquainted  with  the  conditions  under 
which  he  and  his  family  performed  the  voyage  of  business  or  plea¬ 
sure  from  Arabia  to  Zanzibar. 

The  difference  between  the  traffic  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  coasts  of  Africa  points  to  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  economy  of  the  two  trades,  and  in  the  I 
means  to  be  used  for  their  extinction,  and  this  difference 
Captain  Colomb  clearly  defines.  The  comparative  studies 
of  the  Irishman  and  the  Arab,  probably  more  fanciful 
than  useful,  evince  also  considerable  thought  and 
observation. 

*  Before  closing  this  notice,  we  are  tempted  to  make 
two  quotations.  The  first  is  a  street  sketch  in  Bombay. 

‘  The  buggy  is  a  very  high  gig,  with  a  hood.  It  is  driven  by  a 
crouching  Indian,  who  squats  on  the  seat  when  he  has  not  a  fare, 
tries  to  remain  there  when  ho  has  a  European  fare,  but  is  usually  . 
poked  down  to  the  footboard  with  the  point  of  a  white  cotton  um¬ 
brella.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  say  a  buggy  is  driven.  It  would  be 
better  tb  state  that  in  the  wayvrard  struggle  between  the  man  and 
the  beast  which  results  in  progress,  the  man  has  often  the  best 
of  it. 

The  second  quotation  tends  to  show  what  a  very 
desirable  word  is  “  Inshallah.” 

The  Arab’s  “  Inshallah  ”  is  as  common  as  our  “  all  right  ”  in 
conversjition,  and  seems  to  creep  into  correspondence,  like  King 
<^harles’s  head  into  Mr.  Dick’s  memorial. 

A  chief  calls  to  see  you  and  you  hope  he  is  well  ? 

“  Inshallah !  yes ;  he  is  very  well,  but  Inshallah !  ho  is  growing 
old  and  is  loosing  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.” 

“  There  are  groat  eye-doctors  in  England  who  could  cure  you  wore 
you  there.” 

■  “  Inshallah !  ”  with  a  shrug,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  What  is  the  use 
of  your  telling  that  to  me?  ” 

“  But  perhaps  our  doctor  might  help  you  ” 

**  Inshallah  ?  ”  this  time  with  awakening  interest. 

”  At  any  rate  wo  can  ask  him.” 

“  Inshallah  !  ”  with  a  resigned  sigh. 

“  I  saw  Abdul-bin-Souri  the  other  day.” 

”  ’Shallah !  ”  carelessly,  while  adjusting  his  robe. 

”  I  don’t  think  ho  is  very  friendly  towards  you.” 

“Inshallah!”  with  a  sly  look  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye:  the 
whole  meaning,  “  There  is  no  love  lost  between  us.” 

“He  thinks  you  are  getting  up  a  piratical  expedition  again. 

“ Inshallah!  he  shall  prove  his  words.” 

“ — and  I  think  it  is  very  likely  you  are.” 

“Insliallah !  ”  this  time  with  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  calling 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  calumny. 

“Said-bin-Hassan  says  tliat  you  shall  pay  him  for  that  bugala 
you  seized.”  ' 

“  Inshallah ! — does  he  not  wish  he  may  get  it? ” 

“  He  has  written  to  the  Resident  about  it.” 

“  Inshallah !  he  can  do  what  he  pleases ;  but  his  grandfather 
owed  mine  many  krauns,  and  Inshallah !  I  shall  get  my  money.” 

We  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  show  that  no  one 
who  goes  to  Captain  Colomb’s  book  for  either  iufor- 
D^tion  or  amusement  will  be  disappointed ;  but  the 
highest  phiise  that  can  be  awarded  to  it  is,  that  ir  will 
lead  many  to  think  out  afresh  the  problem  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade.  H.  F. 


the  HALF-CROWN  MAGAZINES  FOR  JUNE. 

.  last  month  confined  our  notice  of  the  magazines 

0  those  for  which  a  shilling  is  charged,  we  shall  to-day 
speal^  with  one  exception  only,  of  the  half-crown 
jnonthlies.  The  exception  is  Ocean  Highways — a  pub- 
catiou  which,  from  a  humble  form  and  price,  has  lately 
f  itself  a>  very  high  position,  and  is  now  sold 

or  a  norm.  Its  name  is  not  quite  accurate,  as  it  treats 
ore  o  bye  roads  and  hardly  explored  tracts  of  land 


than  of  sea  routes  and  naval  exploits ;  but  the  name 
does  not  lessen  its  value  as  a  geographical  review 
of  the  worthiest*  sort.  The  new  number,  the 
third  of  the  present  series,  has  for  its  chief  attrac¬ 
tions  articles  by  Professor  Vambery,  by  M.  Duvey- 
rier,  and  by  Mr.  James  Collins.  The  latter  discourses 
very  pleasantly  about  the  relations  between  economic 
botany  and  geographical  research.  M.  Duveyrier  sums 
up  the  results  of  his  own  and  his  precursors’  explorations 
in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  giving,  besides  some  interesting 
geographical  details,  a  succinct  account  of  the  general 
habits  of  the  tribes  whom  he  visited.  Some  of  these 
are  curious.  It  may  not  be  altogether  strange  that  the 
Touareg,  who  are  “  the  purest  specimens  of  the  Berber 
race,”  l^ing  white-skinned  by  nature,  “  abhor  washing 
as  prejudicial  to  health,  and  think  that  a  blockii^g.up 
of  the  pores  is  the  best  preservative  against  severe  c6Td 
as  well  as  scorching  heat,”  and  accordingly  colour 
themselves  blue-black  by  the  help  of  indigo  and  dirt ; 
but  it  is  rather  strange  that  they  should  in  several 
respects  reverse  the  ordinary  arrangements,  among 
such  rude  people,  as  regards  the  relations  between 
men  and  women.  This  is  noticeable  in  both  small 
and  great  ways.  “  The  men  alone,”  says  M.  Dn- 
veyrier,  “  wear  a  thick  blue  or  black  veil  over 
the  face,  while  the  women  dispense  with  that  covers 
ing.  A  man  would  consider  himself  as  dishonoured  did 
he  expose  his  face,  and  he  takes  precaution  against  any 
involuntary  breach  of  decorum  by  never  quitting  ms 
veil,  whether  sleeping,  walking,  fighting,  reading,  or 
even  speaking  to  the  best  of  his  friends  and  to  his 
father.”  Again  :  “  We  find  women  among  the  Tou&reg 
in  such  a  respected  position  that  Europeans  themselves 
may  wonder  at  so  superior  a  place  being  conferred  on 
the  less  muscular  sex  in  a  society  of  barbarians.  No 
woman  would  consent  to  her  husband  indulging  in 
polygamy.  Women,  and  they  alone,  know  anything  of 
writing,  having  preserved,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
old  lybic  letters.  They  exercise  influence  even  in  poli¬ 
tical  matters,  and  to  such  a  point  that  the  transmission 
of  the  authority  goes  from  the  deceased  chief  to  the 
eldest  son  of  his  eldest  sister.”  The  whole  of  M.  Du- 
veyrier’s  paper  is  very  interesting,  as  also  is  one  in 
which  M.  Vambery  describes  “  the  Tekas  valley  and 
the  Muzart  pass  ”  with  much  more  accuracy  than  we 
can  look  for  in  the  now  discredited  “  special  corre¬ 
spondent  ”  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  the  way  to  Khiva. 
We  have  referred  only  to  a  few  of  the  good  things  that 
Mr.  Clements  Markham  brings  together  in  his  magazine, 
for  which  all  geographical  students  should  be  gi'ateful 
to  him. 

Among  the  older  magazines  Blackwood  used  to  be 
conspicuous  for  the  abundance  of  good  geographical 
matter  contained  in  it,  but  at  present  this  department 
is  represented  only  by  “The  Doctor  Abroad,”  a  sort  of 
geographical  novel,  having  Switzerland  as  its  scene, 
which  comes  to  an  end  this  month,  and  by  a  short  article 
on/*  Our  Coming  Guest,”  in  which  the  visit  with  which 
the  Persian  king  of  kings  is  about  to  honour  our  coun¬ 
try  is  made  an  excuse  for  some  talk  about  Persia  and 
Russian  intrigue.  If  **  Maga  ”  is  rather  slack  in  its 
geography,  however,  it  is  true  to  its  old  undertakings  as 
the  great  champion,  among  the  magazines,  of  Church 
and  State.  An  article  on  **The  Second  Gladstone 
Administration  ”  is  bitter  as  ever,  and  one  on  “  Amateur 
Theology  ”  is  very  severe  on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
‘Literature  and  Dogma.’  In  that  book  Mr.  Arnold 
certainly  laid  himself  open  to  attack  for  the  bad  taste 
of  some  of  his  arguments ;  but  Blackwood's  condemnation 
of  his  “  impertinences  ”  does  not  demolish  what  is  perti¬ 
nent  in  his  volume. 

There  are  two  theological  articles  in  Fraser,  one  re¬ 
viewing  Principal  Tulloch’s  ‘Rational  Theology  and 
Christian  Philosophy ;  ’  the  other  on  “  The  Ethics  of  St. 
Paul,”  both  liberal,  but  neither  of  much  note;  and  in 
the  Contemporary  Professor  Frohschammer  has  the 
courage  to  criticise  Dr.  Strauss’s  last  book,  and  the 
effrontery  to  say  that  “  it  owes  more  of  its  success 
to  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  than 
to  any  intrinsic  merits  of  its  own.”  All  these  writers 
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for  that,  since  all  that  makes  the  soul  great  will  work  continually, 
and  in  ever  new  and  grander  ways.  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  materialism 
so  to  exaggerate  the  life  that  eats  and  drinks,  and  sees  and  feels, 
as  to  deny  the  name  of  life  to  all  that  the  living  being  does  and 
creates  and  inspires,  to  deny  the  name  of  soul  to  the  unity  of  this 
doing,  creating,  and  inspiring  force  ?  The  great  brain  and  heart  of 
him,  whom  eveiy  line  in  these  pages  recalls  to  us,  now  rest  in  peace 
beside  the  Rhone,  near  her  wlio  ceased  not  to  live  in  his  life,  as  his  • 
too  will  be  continued  in  the  lives  of  many  more  hereafter.  His 
thought  and  spirit  inspire  generations  now,  and  will  continue  their 
work  to  the  end.  as  potently  as  they  did  yesterday  when  his  heart 
was  beating,  with  the  same  vitality  now  that  it  is  still.  For  us  he 
lives  and  acts  ;  we  grow  yet  in  his  learning  ;  we  are  kindled  by  his 
enthusiasm  ;  we  ponder  over  his  reasoning ;  ho  sleeps  there  in  the 
body,  but  his  soul  is  not  sleeping.  Ue  is  but  one  whom  we  no 
longer  see,  as  a  living  friend  might  be,  who  were  far  distant  and 
infirm,  whose  lifelong  task  were  done.  But  we  hear  his  voice  still ; 
and  his  work  is  ever  taking  new  form.  He  has  ceased  to  sow  the 
seed  abroad  in  the  soil,  but  the  seed  has  not  ceased  to  grow.  The 
grains  of  it  are  now  numbered ;  but  who  shall  number  the  fruit 
that  it  shall  bear,  and  the  harvests  of  which  that  fruit  shall  in  time 
be  the  seed  ?  What  consciousness  may  be  to  such  an  one  we  know 
not,  and  of  that  we  keep  a  solemn  silence.  But  we  know  that  the 
life  is  not  ended  here  on  earth,  that  its  better  part  amongst  us  is 
but  begun,  and  that  we  of  all  others  have  a  right  to  say,  0  Death ! 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

The  Fortnightly  contains  a  short  but  very  appropriate 
article,  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  on  “  The  Death  of  Mr. 
Mill.”  But  none  of  the  other  magazines  make  any 
reference  to  an  event  that  one  would  suppose  must  bo 
to  all  literary  men  of  any  intelligence  and  feeling  a  heavy 
affliction.  Even  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  says  nothing 
about  it  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Stephen’s  book,  under  the 
title  of  “  Bismarckism  in  England,”  in  the  Contemporary. 
That  paper,  however,  is  a  very  useful  one,  treating  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  question  of  toleration,  and  of  the  State’s 
right  to  interfere  with  religion. 

There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  very  important  other 
articles  in  the  magazines  before  us,  to  which  we  regret 
that  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  a  running  allusion. 
In  the  Contemporary  Mr.  Tylor  writes  a  second  very  in¬ 
structive  paper  on  “Primitive  Society,”  and  Mr.  Gold  win 
Smith  ably  defends  himself  from  the  misrepresentations 
and  false  criticisms  of  Mr.  Greg  concerning  his  strictures  t 
on  “  culpable  luxury.”  In  the  Fortnightly  Professor  T.  E. 
Cliffe  Leslie  discusses  “  The  Gold  Mines  and  Prices  in 
England,”  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  continues  an  old  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Professor  Huxley  and  others  in  a  paper 
styled  “  The  Assumptions  of  Agnostics,”  and  Herr 
Franz  Hiiffer  writes  only  too  briefly  about  Robert 
Schumann.  Among  other  good  things  Fraser  contains 
Professor  Max  Muller’s  second  lecture  on  “  Mr.  Darwin’s 
Philosophy  of  Language,”  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  in  which  criticism  of  Bernard  de  Mandeville’s 
‘  Fable  of  the  Bees  ’  is  made  to  include  much  pertinent 
comment  on  the  philosophical  thought  of  the  present 
day. 

We  rarely  have  space  in  which  to  say  as  much  as 
ought  to  bo  said  about  the  Art  Journal^  which,  in  spite 
of  younger  rivals,  maintains  its  character  as  a  very  good 
popular  guide  to  popular  art.  This  year  it  contains 
some  special  features.  The  number  for  the  present 
month  is,  as  usual,  illustrated  by  three  large  engravings, 
the  subjects  being  Ansdell’s  *  Goatherd  of  Granada,’ 
Bellini’s  ‘Madonna,  Avith  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,’  and 
G.  G.  Adams’s  ‘  Music’s  Martyr.’  Smaller  illustrations 
are  freely  supplied  to  the  very  interesting  papers,  anti¬ 
quarian  as  well  as  artistic,  that  Dean  Howson  is  writing 
on  “The  Dee,”  to  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt’s  “Art  in  the 
Belfry,”  and  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott’s  “Venetian  Painters,” 
wliich  has  now  reached  its  fifth  chapter.  The  new 
number  also  contains  articles  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
and  on  our  own  spring  picture  exhibitions.  R* 
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▲Icertij. — In  Two  Volnmes.  (Crown  8to.  pp.  xiii.,  320,  390,  8J.)  Smith  fc 

Elder. 

Beesly,  A.  H. — A  Sketch  of  Greek  and  Roman  History.  (Fcap.  8to.  pp.  vl*f 
(2t.6d.)  Rivingtoni. 

Bleckly,  Henry. — A  Colloqay  on  the  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals  presented  in 
Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Reeky's  “History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to 
Charlemagne."  (8vo.  pp.  159,  It.  Cd.)  Simpkin,  Marshall  Si  Co. 

Carleton,  Will.— Form  Ballads.  (Fcap  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  120.)  Boutledge. 

Duns,  Professor  J. — Memoir  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson.  (8vo.  pp.  viii.,  &»»•/ 
Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  A  Douglas. 

Elliott,  James.— The  Nature  and  Use  of  Logarithms.  Fifth  Edition.  (8vo. 
pp.  Tiii.,  288,  5«.)  Thomas  Laurie.  « 

Ewing,  Right  Rct.  Alexander.— Revelation  Considered  as  Light.  (Crown  8TO. 
pp.  Tiii.,  253,  7s.  6J.)  Strahau. 
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iTnrrjAfi  R  8  E.— Joint  Stock  Companies.  Third  Edition.  (Crown  8to.  pp. 
/  ^  229  6<’.)  *  Ash  &  Flint. 

Fenton,’  E.  Dyne.— Eve’s  Daughters.  (Crown  8to.  pp.  riii.,  478).  Tinsley 

nflol^Cradle^The.  Who  Rocks  it  ?  (Crown  8to.  pp.  vl.,  226,  5jr.)  Strahan. 
Or«nt  Jamra.— Under  the  Red  Dragon.  (12mo.  pp.  viii.,  43.i,  2<.)  Routledge. 
T4.itrh  R  P. — A  Course  of  Water-Colour  Fainting.  With  24  Coloured  Plates. 
(Obi.  8vo.,  pp.  Jil.  )  Cassell. 

Lisht  and  Shadow.  By  L.  L.  McL.  B.  (Fcap  8vo.  pp.  vUi.,  80.)  Partridge. 

•  M^Donjild,  George.— Gutta-Percha  Willie.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  iv.,  212,  3«.  6</.) 
Henry  S.  King.  ’* 

Warlftren  Alexander. — Sermons  preached  in  Manchester.  Third  Series.  (Crown 
8to.  pp.  Tiii..  366.)  Macmillan. 

Max  MUller,  F.— Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  ix., 
403,  lOi.  6i.)  Longmans. 

Morley,  H.— First  Sketch  of  English  Literature.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  928,  9<.) 
Cassell. 

Rutherford,  John.— The  Troubadours :  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics.  (8ro. 
pp.  X.,  356.)  Smith  A  Elder. 

Smith,  Edward.— Foods.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  x.,  48.5,  St.)  Henry  S.  King. 
Sportsman’s,  Tourist’s,  and  General  Guide  to  Scotland.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  304,  li.) 

Perth  ;  Office  of  the  Perthshire  Constitutional. 

Storm,  C. — John  Fortescue  Reynold.^,  Esq.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo. 

pp.  306,  312,  299,  31 j.  6rf.)  Newby. 

Strength  of  My  Life,  The. — (8vo.  pp.  192, 1<.  Cd.)  Hatchards. 

Stubbs,  Charles  William. — The  Social  and  Economical  Condition  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Labourer.  (8vo.  pp.  2G.)  Aylesbury  ;  Lewis  Ponlton. 

Tayler,  Wm. — The  National  Taxes.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  95,  2s.  6d.)  Stanford. 
Windle,  Rev.  W.— The  Scripture  Text- Book  for  Daily  Use.  (24mo.  pp.  248.) 
Routledge. 

Wolseley,  Sir  G.-imct  J. — Field  Po::ket-Book  for  Auxiliary  Forces.  (16mo. 
pp.  Ti.,  103,  l.t.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Professor  Henry  Morley ’s  First  Sketch  of  English 
Literature  is  a  wonderfully  compact  epitome  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  English  thought  as  it  has  found  utterance  in 
books.  The  author’s  larger  w'ork  on  ‘  English  Writers/ 
for  another  instalment  of  w’hich  students  of  Literature 
are  growing  impatient,  is  recounting  the  same  history 
with  greater  fulness  ;  hut  all  the  chief  facts  are  here,  anti 
the  conciseness  with  which  they  are  given  does  not  at 
all  lessen  the  readableness  of  the  volumes.  Mr.  Morley 
exactly  indicates  the  great  merit  of  his  work  when  he  says 
that  it  is  not  “  intended  to  save  any  one  the  pains  of 
reading  good  books  for  himself ;  it  is  useful  only  when 
it  quickens  the  desire  to  come  into  real  contact  with 
great  minds  of  the  past,  and  gives  the  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  will  lessen  distance  between  us  and  them.” 
As  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  volume  hereafter,  we 
need  here  only  say  that  it  begins  at  the  beginning,  its 
first  two  chapters  being  on  “the  forming  of  the  people,” 
and  that  it  comes  down  to  the  present  day,  though  its 
account  of  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  is  relatively  very 
short. 

Mr.  Bleckly’s  Colloquy  on  the  Utilitarian  Theory  of 
Morals  discusses,  with  great  vigour  and  incisiveness,  that 
section  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  last  work  in  which  utilitarianism 
is  assailed.  The  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
which,  if  now  rather  unusual  in  works  of  philosophy, 
has  precedents  at  least  as  old  as  Plato,  and  affords  great 
facilities  for  exhibition  of  dialectical  skill.  Of  these  Mr. 
Bleckly  makes  good  use. 

It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  Professor  Max  Muller’s 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion  consists  of  four 
lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion  delivered  three  years 
ago  at  the  Royal  Institution,  together  with  a  later  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology,  and  an  article 
“  On  False  Analogies  in  Comparative  Theology,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Contemporary.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Emerson ;  we  shall  notice  it  at  length  elsewhere. 

At  the  end  of  last  century  the  son  of  a  small  farmer 
in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  was  apprenticed,  being  only 
a  fourth  son,  to  a  baker  in  Bathgate,  Linlithgow. 
Having  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  married,  he 
set  up  business  on  his  own  account  in  1810.  With 
small  success :  for,  on  7th  June  in  the  following  year,  he 
entered  in  his  cash-book,  “Drawn  8#.  and  3d.”  and 
hoped  that  “things  might  mend,  and  take  a  turn  for 
better.”  That  day  the  baker’s  wife  was  brought  to 
^  of  the  boy  who  was  afterwards  to  be  Sir  James 
Simpson,  and  things  did  begin  to  mend,  including  the  en- 
tnes  in  the  cash-book.  From  this  his  birth-day,  and  day 
of  smallest  demand  for  the  paternal  loaves  and  good  things 
0  the  bakehouse,  until  the  time  when  the  telegram  was 

ascertain  whether  a  public  funeral 
JR  Westminster,  Abbey  for  Sir  James  Simpson  would 
oe  agreeable  to  his  family  and  friends  ?  ”  a  life  had  been 
^ssed  ^11^  of ^  interest  and  the  highest  services  to  man- 
tt  c*  been  told  in  a  Memoir  of  Sir  James 

.  by  Dr.  Duns,  Professor  of  Natural  Science 

College,  Edinburgh,  a  familiar  personal  friend 
6  baronet-physician.  The  volume  consists  in  a 


great  part  of  letters  that  tell  their  own  tale,  and  o  xnnot 
fail  to  interest  even  those  who  knew  Sir  James  Simpson 
as  a  great  name  and  nothing  more. 

Dr.  Ed.  Smith’s  Foods^  a  volume  of  the  Inteniational 
Scientific  Series,  is  a  most  valuable  work,  of  which  we* 
shall  speak  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Rutherford’s  The  Trouhadcnirs  consists  of  eleven 
chapters  reprinted  from  the  Cornhill.  We  cannot  help 
regretting  that  it  does  not  contain  more  reference  to 
authorities  in  the  way  of  foot-notes  or  acknowledgment. 

“  In  these  days  of  great  libraries  and  literary  facilities, 
and  when  it  is  so  easy  for  every  one  to  go  to  original 
sources  for  what  he  needs,  minute  references  are  of  little  , 
value  to  an  honest  student,”  says  Mr.  Rutherford  ;  but 
an  English  authority  on  the  troubadours  and  trouveres 
is  precisely  what  we  have  not  got  and  what  we  want. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  chapters  before  us  are 
trustworthy  performances,  and  they  can  certainly  be 
read  with  interest  and  amusement. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  has  left  behind 
him  (published  just  before  his  death)  a  series  of  dis¬ 
courses  on  Revelation  Considered  as  Light.  They  are 
dedicated  to  Archbishop  Tait.  The  gist  of  them  appears 
to  be  that  the  function  of  Revelation,  including  in  that 
term  what  are  called  the  teachings  of  Nature,  is  to  act 
less  as  an  original  fountain-head  of  doctrine  than  as  a 
light  by  which  to  distinguish  clearly  the  deliverances  of 
our  own  consciousness.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being 
clearly  enunciated. 

We  must  also  notice  a  third  series  of  Seimons 
Preached  in  ManchesteVy  by  Alexander  Maclarenf  as 
characterised  by  considerable  eloquence  and  a  freedom 
from  pulpit  commonplaces. 

Light  and  Shadow  contains  sacred  poems  whose  nature 
can  be  guessed  from  its  title.  Writers  of  a  certain  school 
have  monopolised  allegory. 

The  second  title  of  The  Strength  of  my  Life  describes 
it  as  “  large  print  readings  for  the  sick  and  aged.” 

Eve* 8  DaughterSy  by  the  author  of  ‘  Sorties  from  Gib,’ 
possesses  the  merit  of  consistency.  The  stories,  whether 
dealing  with  “  blighted  affection,”  or  with  the  stock 
comicalities  of  love,  show  us  Eve’s  daughter  absorbed 
in  the  light  and  airy  occupation  of  inspiring  the  tender 
passion.  Some  of  the  stories  are  written  with  great 
humour,  and  those  of  an  Eastern  tone  are  fair  speci¬ 
mens  of  what  wo  moderns  can  do  in  the  way  of  the 
‘  Arabian  Nights’.’  We  commend  the  book  as  a  whole 
to  all  readers  of  humorous  and  ingenious  love-stories. 

Mr.  MacDonald’s  Gutta  Percha  Willie  forms  one  of 
the  now  well-known  reprints  from  ‘  Good  Words  for  the 
Young.*  The  story  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  its 
author,  and  “  spiritual,”  in  a  sense  that  readers  of 
George  MacDonald  will  understand.  The  illustrations 
are  by  Arthur  Hughes. 

Farm  Balladsy  by  Will  Carleton,  evidently  hail  from 
across  the  Atlantic ;  but,  in  spite  of  such  expressions 
as  “I  swan  it’s  harii  to  tell,”  and  words  like  “chore,” 
whoso  meaning  is  not  obvious,  the  little  book  has  a 
breezy  country  air  about  it  that  is  very  attractive. 

The  country,  however,  smacks  so  strongly  just  now  of 
agitations  and  rural  infelicity  that  we  must  mention  in 
the  same  breath  a  pamphlet  on  The  Social  and  Econo^ 
mical  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labour ery  by  the  Vicar 
of  Granborough,  in  Berkshire.  If  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  not  all  as  they  of  Chipping 
Norton,  it  is  at  least  rare  to  find  one  who  can  lecture  on 
and  to  the  agricultural  labourer  in  a  manner  so  free  from 
cant  as  does  Mr.  Stubbs.  Ho  recognises  the  duty  of  ,  > 

those  of  his  cloth  not  only  “  to  speak  out  wisely  and 
clearly  upon  this  subject  of  Agricultural  Labour,”  but 
“  to  speak  out  in  all  social  crises  whatever  according  to 
their  ability.”  He  has  a  very  good  word  for  trade-unionism, 
but  cannot  see  his  way  to  a  full  acceptation  of  its  princi¬ 
ples.  He  ends  by  glancing  rapidly  “  at  one  or  two  ways  by 
which  I  think  it  is  really  practically  open  to  us  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  this 
parish,”  and  goes  through  a  variety  of  remedial  courses 
which  wcy  at  all  events,  need  not  reiterate.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  pamphlet  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Stubb  s  weaker 
brethren. 
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Assuredly  the  most  powerful  marine  picture  in  the  Academy 
is  Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s  ‘  Trawlers  waiting  for  Darkness’  (386)- 
and  it  is  as  truthful  as  it  is  broad  and  strong.  This  work  en¬ 
titles  Mr.  Hunter  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  English 
painters  of  the  sea.  This  young  artist  has  studied  the  sea- 
pieces  of  M.  Jules  Dupr6  to  some  purpose,  although  he  has 
evidently  also  as  carefully  watched  the  moods  and  movements 
of  the  northern  sea.  The  same  artist  sends  two  smaller  works 
one  of  which—the  ^  Three  Fishers  ’  (526)— is  almost  equally 
vigorous.  Mr.  C.  J.  Hook’s  *  The  Bonsic,  Shetland’  (254)  18 
mannered  in  colour ;  but  in  other  respects  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  the  painter.  No  such  bright  emerald  greens 
are  to  be  seen  in  Shetland  at  any  season  of  the  year  as  Mr. 
Hook  has  introduced  into  his  picture.  The  figures  and  the 
action  constitute  the  best  features  of  this  work.  In  ‘Foundered’ 
(90),  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie  has  chosen  a  characteristic  subject, 
and  has  painted  it  very  cleverly.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  class  of  subject  and  style  of  treatment  are  ever  likely,  or 
indeed,  deserve  to  be  popular.  Mr.  J ,  Brett’s  *  A  Morning 
amongst  the  Granite  Boulders  ’  (081)  is  an  astonishingly  realistic 

Eicture.  The  round  smooth  l^ulders,  half  sunk  in  the  sandy 
each,  and  streaked  with  black  and  green  slime,  are  so  admi¬ 
rably  painted  that  they  almost  deceive  the  eye  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  real,  and  the  clear  atmospheric  effect  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  painted.  But  the  sea  is  hard  and  stubbly,  and  even 
the  *  boulders  and  sand,  notwithstanding  their  microscopic 
truth,  are  deficient  in  tone.  We  greatly  admire  the  artist’s 
skill,  but  his  work  excites  no  other  emotion.  It  is  altogether 
wanting  in  sentiment.  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke’s  ^  Steeple  Bock, 
Kynance  Cove,  Cornwall  ’  (419)  is  another  picture  of  the  same 
class,  which  affects  us  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  a  perfect 
geological  diagram,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  work  can¬ 
not  be  too  highly  praised.  It  is  very  clever,  and,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  very  true ;  but  it  is  not  art.  The  eye  could  not  see  all 
the  minute  details  of  the  form  and  colour  of  this  rock  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  they  are  here  delineated,  unless  the  spectator  looked  over 
every  part  of  it  carefully  and  separately  from  the  same  distance. 
Hardly  less  realistic  and  illusory  than  Mr.  Brett’s ‘Boulders’ 
is  Mr.  A.  MacCallura’s  ‘  Sanddrift  near  Philae,  Egj’pt  ’  (324), 
but  the  latter  work  is  superior  to  the  former  in  tone.  Mr. 
MacCallum’s  ‘  The  Vocal  Memnon :  Sunrise,  Plain  of  Thebes  ’ 
(676)  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  fine  picture,  and  it  is  probably 
truer  to  nature  than  those  who  have  not  seen  a  sunrise  in  that 
region  might  suppose.  There  is  some  marvellously  biilliant 
and  delicate  painting  in  this  work.  Mr.  L.  G.  Naish’s  ‘  The 
Most  Northerly  Point  of  Devon  ’  (639)  is  characterised  by  the 
same  minute  accuracy  and  hardness  that  strike  us  in  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Brett  and  Cooke.  In  all  these  pictures  we  miss  that 
“  finish  ”  which  Turner  defined  as  added  fact.  Mr.  H.  Moore 
is  not  very  well  represented  in  this  exhibition  ;  but  his  ‘Ebb 
Tide:  the  Estuary  of  theGlaslyn’  (687)  is  one  of  the  best 
pictures  of  its  kind  in  the  collection.  Mr.  C.  P.  Knight’s 
‘Ramsey  Island’  (107)  is  an  excellent  scientific  landscape, 
and  well  worth  studying  alike  for  the  drawing  of  sea  ^d 
island ;  but  although  it  conveys  a  mass  of  accurate  information, 
it  gives  us  little  pleasure  of  an  aesthetic  description.  ‘  On  the 
Mer  de  Glace  ’  (46  and  62)  are  highly  creditable  works  by  Sir 
Robert  Collier,  the  Solicitor-General ;  and  Sir  H.  Thompson’s 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

(Fourth  Notice.) 

Besides  those  mentioned  in  our  last  notice^  there  are  in  the 
(EOlhibition  a  few  more  large  and  highly-finished  sketches  of 
stormy  mountain  scenery  that  deserve  nearty  commendation. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Oakes’s  ‘  A  Mountain  Stream,  Glen  Derry,  Aber¬ 
deenshire  ’  (699)  shows  a  section  of  a  bold,  rugjged  mountain 
range,  veiled  in  thin,  flowing  mists,  which  are  tinted  here  and 
there  in  the  upper  heights  with  the  prismatic  hues  of  the 
sunlight,  while  denser  clouds  of  vapour  ascend  from  the  swollen 
and  rapid-rushing  bum  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  motto 
Mr.  Oakes  has  chosen  for  this  powerfully  and  delicately  painted 
work  b  very  appropriate : — 

Like  Time  the  restless  waters  rush  along, 

And  chafe  and  fret  from  mountain  stream  to  sea ; 

While  hill  and  mountain  stand  supremely  calm, 

And  shadow  forth  eternity. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson’s  ‘  An  Autumn  Flood  ’  (679)  resembles 
in  subject  and  style  some  of  the  finest  of  Mr.  Peter  Graham’s 
landscapes,  and  sutlers  little  or  nothing  by  comparison  with 
them.  This  b,  perhaps,  the  grandest  work  that  Mr.  Johnson 
has  yet  produced.  It  is  the  close  of  a  storm  that  has  lasted 
for  days.  The  twilight  sky  is  still  and  fixed,  but  the  barred, 
fieecy-edged  clouds,  the  clear  air,  and  the  lurid  light,  unmb- 
takably  indicate  recent  and  violent  agitation ;  while  the  broad, 
tumbling  brown  torrent  that  pours  round  a  fir-clad  knoll,  and 
filb  the  centre-space  of  the  mreground  of  the  picture  shows 
how  heavy  and  prolonged  has  been  the  down-pouring  of  the 
rain.  ‘  The  First  Snow  ’  (659),  by  the  same  artist,  is  also  a 
very  fine  work.  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Partington’s  ‘  Shetland  Turf- 
Gatherers  ’  (1,024)  is  not  an  attractive  picture,  but  it  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  true  to  the  scene  and  aspect  it  delineates, 
and  it  is  marked  by  genuine  feeling.  The  gloom  in  which  the 
turf-gatherers  are  enveloped  is  not  at  all  exaggerated,  and  the 
dark  bulks  of  hiunanity  that  are  moving  wi&in  it  are  power¬ 
fully  and  spiritedly  drawn. 

Among  the  elaborate  landscapes  lin  the  exhibition,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Hunt’s ‘A  Mountain  joyous  with  Leaves  and  Streams’ 
(1,026)  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  noteworthy.  This  is  a 
picture  that  grows  in  favour  with  the  spectator  the  oftener  he 
sees  it.  At  a  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  unsatisfactorv  and 
ineffective — we  might  almost  say  commonplace ;  and  we  sLould 
not  be  surprised  if  it  escaped  the  special  observation  of  all 
vbitors  to  the  Academy  who  are  not  aware  of  the  high  position 
that  this  artist  holds  among  living  Englbh  landscape  painters. 
It  b  only  on  looking  carefully  into  it  that  the  subtle  beauty 
and  truth  of  the  details  of  the  work  become  apparent.  The 
scene  depends  more  on  the  delicate  play  of  light  and  shade 
among  the  trees  that  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  on  the 
vari-coloured  reflections,  and  multitudinous,  minute  forms  of 
the  stream,  than  on  any  broad  effect.  It  is  probable  that  such 
a  scene  as  this  would  yield  delight  only  to  a  close  and  patient 
observer  of  nature ;  still  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  defect  in 
Mr.  Hunt’s  landscape  that  it  does  not,  as  a  whole,  produce  a 
more  distinct  and  harmonious  impression.  There  are  admir¬ 
able  qualities  in  Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  ‘  Ilay-time  ’  (1 14).  The  view 
b  wide  and  wealthy,  but  somewhat  monotonous.  It  is  a  land¬ 
scape  that  is  fitted  to  give  pleasure,  but  it  does  not  show  any 
extraordinary  insight  into  nature.  What  Mr.  Cole  does  he 
paints  very  well,  and  the  range  of  his  vision  is  comprehensive 
enough ;  but  his  powers  of  observation  are  not  very  keen  and 
penetrating.  In ‘Summer  Rain’ (687),  Mr.  Cole  shows  him¬ 
self  a  not  unworthy  disciple  of  Coustable,  and  this  work  b  in 
some  respect  the  better  of  the  two  that  he  exhibits.  ‘  Moun¬ 
tain  Solitude  ’  (379)  is  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader’s  largest  and  most 
important  contribution,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  and  fine  land¬ 
scape,  but,  like  many  of  his  works,  it  wants  breadth,  and  is 
too  pretty  and  gem-like.  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  one  of  the  new 
Associates,  in  addition  to  a  very  large  and  remarkably  fine 
cattle-piece,  exhibits  a  rich  landscape  of  much  merit,  although 
somewhat  deficient  in  character,  entitled  ‘Twilight’  (960). 
W  e  re^t  to  observe  that  the  present  exhibition  contains  no 
examples  of  Mr.  Davis’s  work  as  a  sculptor.  Mr.  J.  S.  Raven’s 
‘  The  Lesser  Light  to  Rule  the  Night’  (518),  shows  the  moon¬ 
light  streaming  over  a  haze-enveloped  precipitous  hill,  crowned 
with  a  ruined  castle.  In  one  of  the  crevices  of  the  rock  a 
wood  fire  is  blazing  brightly.  The  moonlight  on  the  fog  is 
exquisitely  painted ;  but  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is  less  success¬ 
ful  than  some  that  we  have  had  from  the  same  hand.  There 
b  nothing  quieter  and  finer  of  its  kind  in  the  exhibition  than 
Mr.  G.  II.  Broughton’s  ‘  The  Heir  ’  (1,062),  representing  a 
delicate-featured  boy,  walking  down  a  path  in  the  outskirts  of 
a  park,  under  cha^e  of  his  stately,  lady-like  mother,  followed 
at  a  respectable  distance  by  a  negro  servant  leading  a  pony. 
The  respectful  attitude  of  the  old  man  who  has  paused  in  his 
work  of  sweeping  the  leaves  off  the  close-shaven  grass  to  do 
obeisance  to  his  young  master  is  excellently  rendered,  and  the 
tone  of  the  whole  picture  b  excellent. 


THE  THEATRES. 

The  performance  of  Dumas’s  play  ‘  Diane  de  Lys  ’  has  given 
us  another  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  wonderful  art  of  Mdlle. 
Descl5e.  As  an  acting  piece  *  Diane  de  Lys  ’  is  inferior  to 
‘  Frou-Frou,’  and  suffers  greatly  from  its  author’s  lack  of  con¬ 
structive  instinct  and  generally  didactic  tone  of  mind.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  clever  and  some  brilliant  bits  of  writing,  but  these 
appear  to  nave  suggested  themselves  as  abstract  thoughts,  of 
which  the  personages  before  us  are  deliberately  made  the  ex¬ 
ponents.  Hence  an  impression  is  produced  of  artificiality  and 
straining,  and  the  characters  themselves  figure  as  stalking  horses 
to  exhibit  samples  of  the  writer’s  intellectual  stock-in-trade. 
In  spite  of  good  acting  and  some  curtailments,  the  pby  drags 
wearily  in  parts,  and  nothing  but  such  power  as  Mdlle.  Desebe 
exerts  could  recover  the  thread  oL  interest  so  roughly  broken 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  M. 
Dumas  intended  twenty  years  ago  to  enforce  the  text  tue  fc,  as 
he  has  since  attempted  to  enforce  another,  tue  la,  the  sermon  as 
preached  in  this  play  is  singularly  wanting  in  convinong 
power.  The  husband,  in  whose  conjugal  misfortunes  we  ^ 
asked  to  take  an  interest,  lacks  all  the  qualities  which  eiMite 
sympathy  or  admiration,  excepting  a  certain  dogged  pertina- 
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citT  in  carrying  out  his  purposes.  Such  a  trait  as  this,  how¬ 
ever  in  an  unsympathetic,  self-sufficient,  and  despotic  nature 
becomes  a  vice  rather  than  a  virtue,  and  is  apt  to  lead  its 
possessor,  as  in  this  instance,  to  the  commission  of  crimes  from 
^^ich  a  weaker  character  would  shrink. 

The  Comte  de  Lys,  married  to  an  'original  and  fascinating 
woman,  persistently  and  openly  neglects  her;  he  has  never 
affected  to  show  love  or  sympathy  for  her,  and  his  infidelities 
are  the  talk  of  the  town.  Finding  that  his  wife  is  capable  of 
exciting  deep  passion  in  others,  the  count  comes  home  one 
night  late,  orders  her  to  accompany  him  at  a  moment’s 
notice  to  a  foreign  country,  and  on  her  refusal  threatens  her  to 
use  all  the  force  allowed  by  law.  A  separation  is  demanded 
by  the  countess,  and  the  couple  start  for  her  father’s  house  in 
Italy.  Within  a  few  days  ot  this  outrage  the  husband,  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  apology,  asks  in  a  tone  of  light  badin^e  if 
Diane  does  not  find  difficulty  in  playing  her  part  of  offended 
wife  without  laughing,  and  suggests  that  the  idea  of  a  separa¬ 
tion  is  unreasonable  and  absurd.  This  awkward  attempt  at 
reconciliation  not  meeting  with  the  expected  reception,  he 
swears  that  if  he  ever  finds  the  man  he  suspects  her  of  loving 
alone  with  her,  he  will  kill  him  on  the  spot,  an  oath  which 
he  subsequently  at  the  first  opportunity  fulfils.  The  catas¬ 
trophe  is  thus  deprived  of  poetical  elements  and  dramatic 
effect,  and  becomes  simply  a  cold-blooded  murder  prompted 
by  blind  and  brutal  Jealousy.  The  husband,  who  should  form 
at  least  a  dignified  ngure  in  the  picture,  excites  only  contempt 
and  repugnance,  while  the  scene  between  the  lovers  does  not 
rise  to  such  a  pitch  of  intensity  as  the  situation  requires. 

The  character  of  Diane  herself  is  conceived  and  carried  out 
by  Mdlle.  Descl^e  with  that  unerring  artistic  instinct  which 
takes  the  imagination  captive.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  have  we  seen  her  full  powers  exerted.  Nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  her  Gilberte  in  *  Frou-Frou,’  but 
Gilberts  is  a  volatile  creature  incapable  of  deep  passion.  She 
elopes  with  her  lover  in  a  pet  and  repents  in  the  approved 
manner.  Diane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  woman  possessed  of 
brain  and  heart;  she  deliberately  makes  up  her  mind  that 
for  love  the  world  were  well  lost,  and  that  her  own  passion  is 
great  enough  to  sustain  her.  There  is  no  shadow  of  a  turning 
from  her  purpose,  and  we  feel  instinctively  that  in  the  future 
there  would  have  been  no  regrets.  The  delineation  of  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  this  kind  tries  all  the  powers  of  an  actress,  yet 
so  perfectly  is  it  realised  by  Mdlle.  Descl^e  that  the 
mina  almost  refuses  to  believe  that  it  is  only  assumed: 
the  looks,  tones,  and  gestures  bear  nature’s  own  stamp,  and 
convince  the  judgment,  and  criticism  can  only  accept  and 
treasure  them  up  among  the  observed  facts  of  real  life  as 
standards  to  be  applied  to  other  performances.  There  are  the 
same  wealth  of  %-play,  the  same  variety  in  facial  expression, 
and  the  same  avoidance  of  stage  tricks  which  we  noticed  in 
‘  Frou-Frou,’  but  added  to  these,  there  is  in  Mdlle.  Descl^e’s 
Diane  a  depth  and  intensity  of  passion  which  we  have  not  yet 
seen  in  her,  and  which  goes  far  beyond  the  conception  of  the 
character  as  delineated  by  the  author  of  the  play.  The  sudden 
indescribable  change  of  face  when  she  hears  that  Marcelline 
has  seen  her  lover,  and  the  tone  of  her  question,  “  11  m'aime 
rCeit-ce  pas  f  ”  the  tierce  fixed  stare  with  which  she  seems  to 
devour  Paul’s  face  after  his  absence,  and  above  all,  the  final 
passionate  embrace  so  expressive  of  perfect  and  utter  repose 
and  contentment,  are  some  of  the  points  of  this  wonderful  per¬ 
sonation  which  fix  themselves  in  tne  memory  as  perfect  touches 
of  art. 


Mdlle.  Wilhem  plays  very  charmingly  the  part  of  Marcel¬ 
line,  and  MM.  Didier  and  Schey  are  excellent  respectively  as 
Maximilien  and  Taupin.  M.  Maurice  Coste  makes  but  little  of 
the  part  of  the  Count,  and  M.  Edmond  Darbe  is  quite  over¬ 
weighted  as  Paul  Aubry.  M.  Barbe  is  a  most  painstaking  and 
useful  artist,  but  he  has  taken  a  place  in  this  company  as  lead¬ 
ing  yeunc/;remter,  for  which  he  is  not  a  present  fitted. 

M.  Brasseur  makes  his  appearance  on  Monday,  and  this  even¬ 
ing  the  performances  are  for  the  benefit  of  Mdlle.  Desclde,  who 
appears  on  that  occasion  for  the  last  time.  It  is  with  sincei'e 
regret  that  we  bid  farewell  to  this  artist,  whose  genius  has 
for  the  last  few  weeks  so  delighted  the  more  cultivated  portion 
of  our  public.  Y. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  attendance  at  the  Stock  Exchange  on  Saturday  last  was 
very  thin,  and  transactions  were  few,  but  the  tone  of  the 
^rket  was  firm.  Consols,  however,  receded  In  Foreign 
securities  there  was  a  general  advance,  with  the  exception  of 
•  few  descriptions  of  South  American  stock.  British  Railway 
improved.  North  Eastern  rose  J,  and  in  most  of 
ne  other  lines  the  rise  ranged  from  ^  to  The  demand  for 
jwwunt  was  large,  and  the  supply  somewhat  restricted.  The 
enaency  m  the  open  market  was  towards  higher  rates. 


On  Monday,  it  being  a  Bank  Holiday,  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  closed  ;  and  on  Tuesday  the  attendance  was  sparse  and  a 
general  dulneM  of  tone  prevailed.  Consols  declined  1*16.  In 
Foreign  Securities  the  changes  were  varied.  French,  Spanish, 
and  Austrian  fell;  but  American,  Portuguese,  Russian, 
Turkish,  and  San  Domingo  improved.  British  Railway  Shares 
fell  on  an  average  nearly  j  per  cent..  North  Eastern  declining 
f.  On  Wednesday  the  rise  in  the  Bank-Rate  of  discount 
caused  Consols  to  decline  1,  but  otherwise  the  market  did  not 
manifest  much  weakness.  In  Foreira  Securities  there  was  some 
depression  in  the  morning,  but  a  rally  occurred  before  the  close, 
and  prices  left  off  firm.  French  improved  In 

British  Railway  Shares  the  improvement  was  con¬ 
siderable,  North  Eastern  rising  If,  and  most  of  the 
other  lines  f  to  f.  Metropolitan  was  exceptionally 
lower.  On  Thursday  the  market  was  very  flat.  Consols  de¬ 
clined  f  to  f .  Foreign  Securities,  notwithstanding  favourable 
advices  from  the  Continent,  were  for  the  most  part  unchanged ; 
the  most  notable  alteration  being  a  rise  of  f  in  French  ^rip 
In  British  Railway  Shares,  with  the  exception  of  South  Eastern 
and  Brighton,  there  was  a  general  decline,  the  fall  averaging  f 
to  j  per  cent.  The  market  was  very  flat  yesterday.  Con«)ls 
were  steadier ;  but  Foreign  Securities  were  somewhat  weaker. 
In  British  Railway  Shares  the  tendency,  on  the  whole,  was 
downward,  as  shown  by  the  quotations  below,  but  the  changes 
!  were  not  important. 

The  demand  for  discount  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  was 
full,  but  almost  came  to  a  standstill  on  the  Bank  directors 
raising  their  rate  on  Wednesday  to  7  per  cent  On  it  becom¬ 
ing  evident  that  the  present  rate  may  continue  for  some  time, 
or  even  be  increased,  the  applications  were  more  numerous, 
the  demand  for  the  last  two  days  being  very  brisk. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  694,281t  in  public  de¬ 
posits,  and  180,908/.  in  other  deposits.  The  amount  of  notes , 
in  circulation  is  26,823,125/.,  or  an  increase  of  493,736/.  The 
stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is  20,637,126/.,  being 
214,610/.  less  than  last  week.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to 
liabilities  is  nearly  31  f  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  latest  prices  of  yesterday  : — 

Consols  91f  to  92  for  Money,  and  92f  to  |  for  the  Account. 
Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities :  United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  90?  to  91;  ditto,  1885,  91f  to  91f ;  ditto,  1887,  94  to 
94f ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  884  to  88f ;  Five  per  Cent.  Funded 
Loan,  89  J  to  89f ;  Grand  ^unk  of  Canada,  22  to  22f ;  Great 
Western  of  Canada,  19^  to  19f ;  Erie  Railway,  48^  to  48f ;  and 
Illinois  Central,  871  to  8®!  J  French  Rentes,  554  to  55 J  ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  97|  to  98f;  ditto  Five  per  Gents.,  871 
ditto  Scrip;  6  to  61  prem.  ;  Honduras,  24l  to  251 ;  Italian, 
1861,  621  62| ;  Mexican,  15f  to  16;  Paraguay,  671  to  6®!  J 

Peruvian,  1870,  76  to  761;  Portuguese,  41f  to  41 1;  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  96  to  961;  ditto,  1871,  931  to  94;  ditto, 
1872,  931  ^  I  Nicolai  Railway,  77  to  771;  Spanish  Three 
per  Cents.,  20  5-16  to  20  7-16 ;  San  Domingo,  241  Turkish 

Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  53  to  531 !  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865, 
71 J  to  72;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  61f  to  611;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1871,  68|  to  68f  ;  and  Uruguay,  78  to  781. 

British  Railway  Sliares: — Caledonian,  96f  to  97;  Great  East¬ 
ern,  40lto  41f ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1353  to  1364;  Great  West¬ 
ern,  1231  to  124 ;  Brighton,  761  to  76| ;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  1481  ^  l^^l  *  London  and  North-Western,  1451  to  1461 ; 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  22^  to  221  i  London  and  South- 


108  to  1081 ;  anti  ditto  “A,”  871  to  871* 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American,  140  to  141  ;  Eastern 
Extension,  8f  to  91 ;  Eastern,  91  to  9J  ;  French  Atlantic,  32f  to  331 » 
Newfoundland,  21f  to  22  ;  Telegraph  Construction,  33  to  331 » 
Cr^it  Foncier,  4|  to  4f  ;  General  Credit,  to  f  prem. ;  Hudson’s 
Bay,  17f  to  18;  International  Financial,  If  to  11  dis. ;  and  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian,  16  9-16  to  16  11-16. 


CONTEXTS  BILLS  of  the  EXAMINER  ”  are  forwarded 
htj  post  on  FHday  evening  to  newsvendors  supplying  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Publisher  for  that  purpose. 


^PIIE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPITONS, 

-I-  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  P. 
Stkvkns,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subeenp- 
tion,  inclading  Postage,  is  17j.  4d,  or  $4*84,  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct, 
or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr.  O.  P.  Wux*v,  84J  Pino 
Street,  New  York. 

T’lIE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COU)NIES 

J-  is  suppUed  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  88  and  88  Little  CoU^  Sti^ 
West,  MELBOURNE.  Annnal  Snbscrlption,  beginning  at  any  time,  20/. ,  il 
re-poeted  from  Melbooxne,  2i«. 
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London  dialectical  society.  T?Tr!TTAT?r) 

Cavknduh  Roomb,  71  Mortimer  Street,  W.  xi>xv-/ 


sill 


On  Wednsday  18th  June,  1878,  Professor  W.  A.  Hunter,  MJl.,  “On  the 
Criminal  Laws  os  especially  affecting  the  Working  Classes.” 

By  Resolntion  of  the  Connell  this  Meeting  will  be  Open  to  the  General 
PubUc. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock  precisely. 

By  Order,  FREDERICK  A.  FORD, 

Hon.  Sec. 

rpHE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PIC- 

-a-  TURES,  the  contributions  of  artists  of  the  Continental  schools,  at  the 
French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  is  NOW  OPEN  from  9.80  to  «. 

Tvrow  OPEN,  the  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the 

SOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond  Street.  Eugene  Dela¬ 
croix's  great  picture  of  the  Death  of  ^rdanapalus  and  Jules  Dupre's  ^nthamp- 
ton  Meadows  are  now  on  view  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists, 
168  New  Bond  Street.  Admission,  U.  from  10  to  6. 

CH.  DESCHAMPS,  Secretary. 

TVIATIONAL  PBOVINCIAL  BANK  of  ENGLAND, 

112  Blshopsgatc  Street,  London,  June  8,  1878. — The  Directors  of  the 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  hereby  give  notice,  that  a  HALF- 
YEARLY  DIVIDEND,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a  half-yearly 
Bonus  of  8  per  cent,  will  be  payable  on  the  Company’s  Stock  on  and  after  the 
11th  day  of  July  next,  when  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  Warrants  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Company’s  Office,  No.  112  Bishopsgate  Street  (corner  of  Threadneedle 
Street),  or  at  the  different  branches. 

The  'Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  on  and  after  Wednesday,  the  11th  instant, 
until  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  become  payable. 

By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

W  }  *^0^*  General  Managers. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-JL  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

^rilE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  LONDON- 2  KINO  WILLIAM  STEET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW— 60  WEST  GEORGE  STREET. 

For  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuities. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Non-Forfeiture  As.surances. — Tables  are  prepiu’wl  showing  the  terms  by  which, 
at  any  time  after  the  expiry  of  Three  Years,  the  Company's  ordinary  Life 
Policies  may  be  surrender^,  or  Paid-up  Assurances  on  a  liberal  scale  allowtKl 
in  lieu  thereof. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

A  COMMITTEE  has  been  formed  to  cona’der  the  most 

fitting  mode  of  expressing  the  National  Respect  for  the  Memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  ^  MILL.  The  Committee  consists  of  : — 


COMPANY. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T. 

The  Duke  of  Dtivonshire,  K.G. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
The  Earl  of  Derby 
The  Earl  Russell,  K.G. 

Viscount  Ambtrley 
Viscountess  Arabcrley 
Lord  Bel  per 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  C.  P.  VilUcrs,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Hon. 

Treasurer) 

Sir  James  Hannon 
Sir  H.  8.  Maine 

Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  (Hon.  Secretary) 
Mrs.  Garret- Anderson 
Professor  Bain 


Professor  Cairnes 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpeoter,  F.R.8. 

Miss  Cobbe 

Professor  Fawcett,  M.P. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman 
Mr.  G.  J.  Graham 
Mrs.  William  Grey 
Mr.  Thomas  Hare 
Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S. 

The  Rev.  Professitr  Jowett 
Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky 
Mr.  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie 
Mr.  J.  A.  Roebuck,  Q.C. 

Miss  Emily  Shirreff 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor 

Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  (Hon.  Sec.) 

Professor  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 


A.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Hampton.  Lloyd  Jones,  Esq.,  London. 

H.  Atherton,  Esq.,  Brightllng.  Dr.  Langford,  Birmingham. 

Rev.  F.  8.  Attenborough,  Leamington.  Mr.  Geo.  Mitchell,  London. 
Professor  Becsly,  London.  S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  Brookes,  Esq.,  London.  Rev.  A.  O’Neil,  Birmingham. 

Jesse  Colllngs,  Esq.,  Birmingham.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  I^ndon. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Rugby.  Mr.  Geo.  Potter,  Loiulon. 

J.  O.  Cox,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Helper.  Rev.  Sir  Philip  I*erring,  Bart. 

J.  8.  Cnrwin,  Esq.,  Uj^n.  W.  G.  Word,  Esq.,  Ross. 

Geo.  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.P.  Jno.  8.  Wright,  Esq.,  Birmingham 

Oeo.  Dawson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Birmingham.  Mr.  W.  K.  Cremer,  „ 

Ifr.  H.  Duckett,  Leamington.  Rev.  C.  K.  Paul,  Wimbome. 

Rev.  Canon  Ginllcstone.  Geo.  Wilson,  Esq.,  „ 

Mr.  George  Howell,  London.  E.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Daventry 

B.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  The  Temple. 

TREASURER : 

Mr.  J.  B.  M.  Vincent,  VhronieU  Office,  Leaming^n, 

GENERAL  SECRETARY: 

Mr.  H.  Taylor,  Forfield  Place,  Leamington. 


J.  8.  Cnrwin,  Esq.,  Upton. 
Oeo.  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Rev.  C.  K.  Paul,  Wimbome. 

Geo.  Wilson,  Esq.,  „ 

E.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Daventry. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY,  , 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

QLACK’S  SILVER  EI.ECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on  Chkkical 
PiiiNciPixs,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as 
a  basis  for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  iwoduccd,  while  the 
fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Contributions  of  any  amount,  which  will  be  acknowledged  in  future  advcrtlie- 
ments,  will  be  readved  by  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Biu-t.,  M.P.,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
16  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  • 

National  agkicultural  labourers’  union. 

CHIEF  OFFICES FORFIELD  PLACE,  LEAMINGTON.  OnjEiT.— 
To  Improve  the  general  condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  To  encourage  the  formation  of  Branch  and  District  Unions.  To 
promote  co-operation  and  communication  bctw’oen  Unions  ulrca>ly  in  existence. 

TRUSTEES : 

A.  AnxoLn,  Esq.,  Hampton-in-Arden. 

Jkhsk  CoLLixoa,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

Edwaui)  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Temple. 

W.  G.  Waud,  Esq.,  Perristou  Towers,  Ross. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE; 

Jos.  Aucii  (President.) 

Q.  Allington.  H.  Blackwell. 

K.  Haynes.  G.  Jordan. 

T.  Parker.  J,  Prickett. 

T.  Biddle.  J.  Harris. 

B.  Herring.  Q,  Lunnon. 

E.  Pill.  E.  Russell. 

(All  Farm  Labourers.) 

CONSULTING  (XIMMITTEE : 


Electro¬ 

plated 

Fiddle 

Pattern. 

Strong 

Plated 

Fiddle 

Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s 

and 

Fancy 

Pattern. 

£  4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 

£  4.  d. 

12  Table  Forks 

.  1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10  d 

12  Dessert  do. 

•  .  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15  0 

12  Table  Spoons 

.  1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do. 

.  1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  16  0 

12  Tea  do. 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10  0 

2  Salt  do. 

.  0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4  0 

1  Mustard  do. 

.  0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2  0 

6  Egg  do. 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do. 

.  0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle 

.  0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife 

.  0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  16  6 

1  Batter  Knife 

.10  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  6 

0 

0  5  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles 

.[06 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter 

.10  3 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  6  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs 

4  1  0  2 

6 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

6 

0  4.0 

1  ®  * 

0 

11  2 

3 

12  11 

6 

13  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  18j».  6<f.  to  70t. ;  Ten  and  Coffee  Services.  70s.  to  200s. ;  C!omer 
Dishes,  £6  15s.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  B.askets,  25 j.  to  50s. ;  and  every  article 
for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  bog  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SII.VERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  bo  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  C UTLERY. —IVORY  TABLE 

O  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen .  .  .  £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 
1  Pair  of  Carvers  .046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

O LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7«.  OJ. ;  hip  baths,  from  15«. ;  pen  baths,  lUs.  6d. ;  sets  of  toilet  w'are,  18<. 

OL.\CK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block 

Tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18i.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto,  (ineeu's  Pattjrn,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handlv-s,  494. 

O LACK’S  ‘^STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE  i» 

the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  84.  6<i.  to  6s, 

BronXL->d  Fend>  rs,  1U4.  to  804. 

Bright  Ste<‘l  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  34.  to  5s.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  104.  6d.  to  604. 

Iinprov^  Coal-boxes,  44.  6<i.  to  304. 

Bronzed  Ki  ttles  and  Stands,  18a  6d.  to  854. 

Ten  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  6d.  to  304. 

.  P.i])icr  Mnch6  ditto,  304.  to  954. 

*  Copper  Tea-kettles,  64.  6<f.  to  144.  6d. 


LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS 

REQUISITES. 
First  Prize  Set  . 

Mcdinm  Set  .... 
Large  Set  .... 

LACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CAT 


of  CULINARY 


£3  0  0 
8  11  0 
24  19  0 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwanls  of  350  Engravings,  and  Pricea  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro¬ 
plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  610.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IIb01T2wi:02!TC3-EI?.S  TO  MwA-JESTY, 

336  STBAND,  W.  _ 

JO  SEPErGILLOTT  ’  S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

aRATEPUIj-COMPOBTINO. 

EPPS’  S  CO  C  O  A. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  natnrnl  laws  which  govern  the 
of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properu* 
well-beloctcd  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  pro",  ided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicateiy- 
flavonred  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.”— Ctrif  54rvw 
Oasetts. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  Packet  is  labelled, 

JAMBS  EPPS  Si  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

Also  Makers  of  Epps's  Cac&oine,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  beverage. 
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A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION,  with  a 

Delightful  and  lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated  “  UNITED 
SERVICE  ”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Mannfactnred  by 
J.  C.  ti  J.  FIELD,  LT»PER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTINB,  IMPERFECT  DIBESTION. 

SAVORY  &  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE 
are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  remedies  yet  known  for 
effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts 
are  now  attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts 
from  which  accompany  each  bottle.  Price  from  2«.  to  21s. 

BAVOBY  A  MOOBE, 

143  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE. — ^Name  and  trade-mark  on  each  bottle. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.  — The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
signed  hluabeth  Latenby. 


QUININE  WINE 

As  Supplied  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  duiuno  the  Late  War. 

The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is 
administered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  success 
which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE  WINE  arises  from  its  careful  pre¬ 
paration  by  the  manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  Quinine 
to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see 
that  they  have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  proceeding's,  a 
short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  nnprinclplcd  imitator  did  not 
use  (^nine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’ 
Quinine  Wine,  at  30j.  per  dozen. 

WATEBS  A  WILLIAMS, 

OniGINAL  MAKERP, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 

Agents — LEWIS  &  CO.,  Worcester. 


/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

VJ  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  inunediately 
it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price  8s.  Gd.,  6s,  6<L. 
and  10s.  M. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS’S  Can- 
tharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


SPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS'S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  3s.  6<1. ;  sent  bv  poet  for  64  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High 
Uolbom,  London,  opposite  Day  L  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,  8s.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  Is  the  very 

CBEAM  OP  IBISH  WHISKIES. 

In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Co^ac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will.  In  two  days,  canse  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  Is  goaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  damp 
the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brash,  when,  in  forty-dgbt  hours,  grey- 
ness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it.  Price  10s.  6d.,  sent  for 
stamps. — 248  High  Holborn,  London. 


H.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma) 

•  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts  in 
^h  particular  cose  the  kind  most  suitiible  for  the  Month,  and  is  enabled,  being 
Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally  pi^d  for 
w  most  inferior.  Bets  ftom  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home  daily,  and  every 
iMon^tion  free  at  67  Great  Russell  Street,  opposite  the  British  Museum.  Fac- 
Gilbert  Street,  Bloomsbury. 

“  In  u  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  *  (Elliott  Stock, 
J  14  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless  Dentistry 
•3  practised  by  its  author,  Q.  H  Jones,  D.D.S.”-P/vm. 


Holloway  S  pills.  —  Confusipn,  giddiness,  flushes, 

pains  of  the  head,  with  other  indications  of  cerebral  dis^ers,  pre¬ 
monitory  siras  of  coming  illness,  should  have  eaiiy  attention,  or  palpitations 
and  uneasy  feelings  about  the  heart  will  succeed  and  be  follow^  in  their  turn 
by  more  s^ons  symptoms.  Holloway’s  Pills  display  their  most  consfate^  and 
happiest  results  in  Spelling  these  disagreeable  feelings,  cleansing  the  rorred 
tongue,  rousing  the  torpid  bowels,  and  removing  the  Jkngnor  and  nstnlracy 
which  are  always  oppressive  af^  taking  food.  No  MedlclM  is  so  well  oalcn» 
lated  to  restore  the  digestive  functions  or  so  potent  to  soo^  the  nerrouM  system , 
the  dyspeptic,  by  taking  these  purUving  pills,  will  substitute  ease  for  pain,  and 
once  more  renew  vigour  in  the  wasting  body. 


ig  body. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effective 

-i-  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  ^ddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or, 
where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstroctions,  the 
distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of  spirits,  dolness 
of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowuess  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per 
box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^IIIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science  of 

-L  modern  chemistry  has  conferred  upon. mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Goat  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  romance  ;  bat  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  are  so  fully 
demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life 
that  pnblic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use,  and  are 
certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  port. 

Obtained  throogh  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  l|d.  and  2s,  9d, 
per  box. 


Nose  machine. — ^This  U  a  simple,  successful  con¬ 
trivance  w'hich,  applied  to  the  nose  for  an  honr  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is  qnlckly 
shaped  to  perfection.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price  10s.  6<f., 
sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holborn,  London.  Pamphlet  sent 
for  two  stamps. 


In  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS.— E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Receipts,  and  Mnnafnetarers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so 
long  and  favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  ore  compelled  to  caution  the 
public  against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  gootls,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  pnblic. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portmau  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  B.C. 


"DEAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

-L^  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO. 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prised  by  the  thousands  who 
have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifiioe  that  can  be  relied  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL. 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Hnman  Hair.  Ss.  6d.,  7s.,  10s,  6d, 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21i.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR. 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy  to  the 
Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6<f.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Forfnmer  for  ”  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


Death  of  baron  liebig.  —  respectful 

NOTICE  is  given  by  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
(Limited)  that  the  G  narantee  Certificate  of  Gennineness  of  Quality,  signed  hitherto 
by  Baron  Liebig  and  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in  future,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  mode  many  years  ago,  be  si^ed  by  his 
oolleagne  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  the  eminent  Chemist,  and  by  Hermann 
von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  has  been  acting  as  his  special  assistant  in 
the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract.  Thus  the  excellence  of  the  well-known 
standard  quality  of  Liebig  Company’s  Extract  of  Meat  will  continne  nnaltered. 
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/CUTLERY',  Warranted.— The  most  varied  assortment  of 

O  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


—  i  =  11 :  1: 

gtoeivoSdo.  .•*•••  %  '  sS  •  m  « 

4  do.  extra  large,  do.  ....  40  .  30  .  1 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory  ...  45  .  86  .  lo  . 

Do.  with  silver  ferules  ....  46  .  38  .  lo  . 

Do.  with  silvered  blades  ...  66  .  42  .  6 

Nickel  electro-silvered  handles  .  .  23  .  19  .  <  o 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Famishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment  to 
TT  R  H  the  Prtooe  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  8M 
Tllustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the 
80  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  1^2,  3,  and  4  New- 
man  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  Newnaan  Y^,  ^don.  The 
cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
Rdlway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  always  undertakes  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate.  _ _ 


Table 

Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

19  . 

15  . 

7  . 

20  . 

16  . 

7  . 

33  . 

24  . 

8  . 

37  . 

28  . 

10  . 

40  . 

30  . 

10  6 

45  . 

36  . 

15  . 

46  . 

38  . 

18  . 

55  . 

42  . 

19  6 

23  . 

19  . 

7  6 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ai,I.I8*S  BUTBIir .  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  (K>UT,  Lithia, 
and  Potass. 

CJorks  branded.  **  R.  ELLIS  A  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their 
trade-mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  RLT.ia  Si  SON.  Ruthin 
North  Wales.  *  ’ 

Loxdok  Aokxts — 

W.  BEST  A  SONS,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

DINNEFORO’S  fluid  magnesia. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solntion  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitntions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS, 

173  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 

AND  OF  AUj  OTUER  CREUISTS  THROUGHOUT  THB  WORLD. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA, 

The  SULTAN  of  TURKEY, 

And  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of  BENGAL. 

oewing  machines  of  every  description, 

From  £2  2s. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespenr. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  A  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  A  Baker. 

OP  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Willcox  A  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  Ac. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description,  that 
it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  A  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  M^hlne,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the  one  best  salted  for  the  description  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers 

ANY  MACHINE  SOLD  BY  THEM  MAY  BE  EXCHANGED 
After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 


THE  EXAMINER,  JUNE  7,  1873. 


&  CO.,  69  E  D  G  W  A  R  E 

AND 

4  CHARLES  STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


■ill  I'l  n'  ■lin  ■  WH  m  ' 


THE  EXAMINER,  JUNE  7,  1873 


■Wllili  SS  I»X7SIiISIIEI> 

JOHN  STUART  MILL 

AND 

MR.  ABRAHAM  HAYWARD,  Q.C. 

About  Mill  to  a'letter,  privately  circnlated,  but  actually  published,  from  Mr 
Abhaham  Haywabd  to  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  with  correstjondenn^ 

subjoined. 

By  W.  D.  CHRISTIE,  C.B. 

Hkxrt  S.  Kixa  &  Co.,  65  Comhill ;  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  — The  PEXINSULAR  and 

Vy  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pawengers  and 
raoeire  Cargo  and  Parcels  hj  their  Stoamen  for 

Prom  South*  Prom  Venice  Prom 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thursday, 

MALTA 
ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLS 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 

AUSTRALIA  ) 

(Cargo  only.)  |  Thursday. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  aju. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Friday  morning, 
June  18  and  27, 
and  every  alter¬ 
nate  Friday. 


Thnrmlay,  June  5 
L  19,  at  2  p.m., 
and  every  alter¬ 
nate  Thursday. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS  FOR  JUNE 


Inunediately.  At  all  Libraries.  2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  21s, 

HEATHERGATE. 


Immediately.  At  all  Libraries.  3  vols.,  post  .8 vo..  Sis.  6d. 

MIRANDA:  A  MIDSUMMER  MADNESS 

By  MORTIMER  COLLINS, 

ni. 

Now  Ready.  At  all  Libraries.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

REGINALD  BRAMBLE. 

A  Cynic  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Au  Autobiography. 

Hbkby  S.  Kino  A  Co.,  65  Comhill ;  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  AntlioiUj  from  the  FOSTUARTERORKESAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  x  1  ft.  in  sixe,  and 
£20  in  value,  are  conveyed  by  the  Pe.vinsular  a.nd  Oriental  Company  from 
London  to  any  Post  Toum  in  India  at  a  uniform  choige  of  Is.  4(/.  per  lb.  Full 
porticnlars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C. 


READY  THIS  DAY. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  firom 
**  The  Examiner  **  of  May  17. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Boubnb. 
n.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE,  By  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B. 

III.  HIE  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henry  Tbimen,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Minto,  M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  Bv  J.  H.  Levy. 

VU.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By  Professor 
W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 

Vm.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
CAIRNK8,  M.A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNI\"ERSITIES.  By  Professor  Henry 
Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs. 
Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 

together  with 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC  BODIES  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  By  J.  S.  Mill. 

Reprinted  from  the  “EXAMINER”  of  January  4  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


Find  It  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS  so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious 
manufacturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares  to  buy  spurious  articles  of 
very  inferior  quality  offered  for  sale  as  “  ELKINGTON’S  BEST  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE,”  to  warn  the  Public  agaiast  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  scut  for  that  purpose  to  cither  of  their 
Establishments,  viz. : — 

22  REGENT  STREET.  LONDON. 

45  MOOROATK  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

ST.  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 

Or  the  Manufactory— NEWH ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  A  CO. 


MR.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(^IVES  IXSTRUCTIOX  in  MINERALOGY  and 

Va  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks, 
and  Fossils,  to  illastrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Bncklaud,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page, 
and  others,  on  the  following  term.s  : — 

100  Small  SiK'ciuiens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  8pecimen.s,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  I’welve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Colleo^ns,  cither  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to 
500  Gnineas  eocli,  with  even'  re(|uisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  stody  of 
these  interosUng  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  know’ledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  mure  expensive  Collations  some  of  the  specimens  arc  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


Of  all  Booksellers ;  or,  by  Post,  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOWj 
Office,  7  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 


PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  "EXAMINER.” 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

ni.— WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV.— THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.— WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.— THE  NOVEL-READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XI.— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  W'RONGS. 

“The  ‘Papers  Reprinted  from  the  Examiner,'  and  entitled  ‘The  Woman 
Question,’  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and  original  manner,  and 
the  papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  suggestive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet 
merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible  man,  and  we  are  mneh  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many  to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.” — 77g 
Jfetropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2<.,  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  ore  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  p»irt  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sadden  or  nnexpected  monrning  require  the  inimedlnte  ex- 
eention  of  monniing  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  milli¬ 
nery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  npwanls  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  prioe  as  if  purchoseil  at  the  London  General 
Mooming  Warehouse,  iu  Regeut  Strei't.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
Iiouschoid  monrning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS*. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lomps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W, 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  aud  Show  Rooms,  Brood  Street. 
Estobllshed  1807. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOB  SAFE  AND  FHOFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

JUNE  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circnlar  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  motk 
reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  t^ 
day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  ic.,  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in 
English  aud  Foreign  Railways,  Debentores,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonos. 
American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  aud  MisoeUaneous  Shares,  Ao. 

Messrs.  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  S3  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Estabushkd  1852. 

Bankkbs:  London  ako  WKsnuNsrsB,  Lothbubt,  Londox.  EJL)  ‘ 


EDGINGTON’S  garden  netting,  the  cheapest  and 

most  durable.  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  In  quantities  of  250,  600,  or  1,000 
3rards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINOTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  pretUest. 
EDGINGTON'S  MARQUEES  for  hire  arc  tlte  most  handsome  and  capacioas. 
EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  maintained  their 
celebrity  as  the  best. 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANVAS,  andVrery  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  gootl  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  Male,  cheap. 

Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINGTON  A  CO.,  52  (only)  Old  Kent 
Rood,  London,  8.  E. 


TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  LAVINGTON  &  PEN- 

NINOTON’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  OP  INWESTMENTS,  containing  an 
Bzhanstlve  Review  of  the  Briti<di  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money 
Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investmtots  paying  from  10  to  20 
per  oent.  Prioe  6d.  per  copy  or  6t.  annually.— Latlngton  A  Penninirton.  8 


copy  or  annually.— Latlngton  L  Pennington,  8 

lyal  Exchange  Boilaings,  London, .B.C.  ^ 
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NEW  WORKS. 


INTEODUCTION  to  the  SCIENCE  of  EEII- 

OION :  Four  Lectures  delirered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  Two 
Essays  on  False  Analogies  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By  F.  MAX 
MtJLLEll,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  price  10*.  d. 

LECTUKES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the  United 

States  of  America  in  the  years  1872  and  1873 ;  with  an  Appendix.  By 
JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.  [Aear/y  t'eadjf. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS, 

Second  Series  ;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Somerrille.  By 
R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.,  price  7s,  Gd.  lO/i  Wediusdajf  nest. 

The  MOON :  Her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery, 

and  Physical  Condition.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  with  Three  Photo¬ 
graphs,  and  many  Plates,  Charts,  4ic.  Price,  complete  with  Photographs, 
15*.  or  separately,  as  a  companion  to  the  Folio  Edition  of  the  Photographs, 
10*.  6d.  [In  a  few  days. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  ST.  PAUL  in  LONDON ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  proposals  for  the  Adornment  of 
the  Present  Cathedral.  By  WILLIAM  LONGMAN,  F.S.A.  Square 
crown  8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  21*. 


UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J.. 


VALLEYS  ;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By  AMELIA 
B.  EDWARDS.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author,  engraved  on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper.  Medium  8vo., 
price  21*.  [/»  a  few  days. 

The  LIFE  of  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE 

KENYON.  By  the  Hon.  G.  T.  KENYON,  M.A.  With  Portraits  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Kenyon.  8vo.,  price  14*. 

The  CEUISE  of  the  CUEAQOA  among  the 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS.  By  JULIUS  BRBNCHLEY,  M.A.  F.R.GB. 
With  Map  and  many  Illustrations  Coloured  and  Plain.  Imperial  8to., 
price  42*. 

IN  the  MORNINGLAND ;  or,  the  Law  of  the 

Origin  and  Transformation  of  Christianity.  By  JOHN  S.  STUART- 
GLENNIE,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  [On  Saturday  next, 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Alexander  Kennedy, 

late  General  Manager,  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  Post  8to.,  price  6*. 

[On  the  19fA  instant. 

The  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION  in  the  WEST  of  EUROPE,  from  the  Reign  of  Tiberias  to  the 
End  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  By  EARL  RUSSELL,  K.G.  8vo.,  10*.  Gd. 
**•  yew  EdUion  nearly  ready. 

BARON  STOCKMAR’S  MEMOIRS,  translated 

from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.  and  edited  by  F.  MAX  MULLER,  M.A. 
2  Tols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21*. 


ANDERSON,  Author  of  “  Lake  Ngami,”  6ic.  Edited  by  L.  Ldoyd, 
author  of  “  Field  Sports  of  the  North,”  6tc.  1  vol.,  with  illustrations. 
Hi*.  [Next  week, 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  a 

Summer  on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGB. 
8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  15*. 

“  To  all  who  vi'it  the  South  Coast  this  book  will  afford  much  useful  and 
interesting  infonnation.”-><S7an(2a/'<i. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  LADY  EMILY  PONSONBY,  Author  of  «  The  Discipline  of  Life.” 

PENEUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aid6,  Author 

of  «  Rita,”  ”  The  Marstons,”  &c. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  ”  Uncle  Silas,”  &c.  S  vols. 

MAY.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  “  Chroni¬ 
cles  of  Carlingford,”  ”  Salem  Chapel,”  &c.,  he. 

”  ‘  May  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.” — Athenceum.  * 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katherine  King,  Author 

of  ”  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.”  8  vols. 

The  Third  Edition,  in  8vo.,  toned  paper,  cloth,  price  1*.  6d. 


The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  THE  CAUSES  OF  SOCIAL  REVOLT. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.  A  LECTURE. 

In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  8yo.,  price  16*.  CAPTAIN  MAXSE,  R  N. 

COAL  at  HOME  and  ABROAD  in  relation  to 

Cost,  Consumption  and  Quantity,  and  other  Important  Qnestions.  By  the _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Rev.  J.  R.  LEIFCHILD,  M.A.  Post  8vo.,  price  4*.  Gd.  MAJOR  NOEL  ON  THE  SOURCE  OP  MENTAL  LIFE, 

fri.  T  A  XTT\  IT  TXTTv  *^1*  T  T  T  1“  8^0.,  with  Foor  lUostrative  Plates,  price  6*.  cloth. 

The  LAND  of  IND ;  or.  Glimpses  of  India.  physical  basis  of  mental  lifk  By 

of  ‘‘Domestic  Life  of  the  Natives  of  Major  Nobl,  Author  of  ‘‘GrundzUge  dcr  Phrenologie,”  of  which  Two 

India.  Crown  8vo.,  os.  *  F«liUoris  have  been  published  in  Germany. 

TERRA  INCOGNITA ;  or,  the  Convents  of  the  _ Lo-ao.  =  lonqmahs,  gbeeh  a.  _ 

United  Klnpiom.  By  JOHN  NICHOLAS  MUBPHY,  Author  of  “IrolMid,  EDITION  OF  SCROPE'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Indn>dri.l,PoUticnl.«.dSocinL»  8v„..  price  18*.  In  .  few  d.y,  will  be  publiehod,  in  F«p  8yo. 

LRTlTTT'RTr^  r^n  PTTYT  ATFTTPTT  THHE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

on  tlie  iril<AN  J.  XX  J.  Pj  U  L/Ll  and  tne  inHarmony  with  the  Natural  Laws  of  Sodal  welfare,  and  applied  to  the 

MOABITE  STONE  ;  with  Appendices,  containing— I.  The  Elohistlc  Present  State  of  Great  Britain.  By  G.  POLTJBTT  SCROPE,  M.P.,  F.R.8. 
Narrative ;  II.  The  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus  ;  lU.  The  Pre-Christian  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

Cross.  By  Bishop  COLENSO,  D.D.  8vo.  [In  a  few  days.  London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  it  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  GOSPEL  IHSTOEY  and  DOCTEINAL  by  the  author  of  “the  woman  in  white.” 

teaching  CRmOALLY  EXAMINED.  By  the  Author  of  *‘  Mankind,  At  every  Library,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

-rK  rjyjjE  new  MAGDALEN. 

The  SPEAKER’S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY  bt  wilkie  ooluns. 

Critically  Examined-  By  Bkhop  COLENSO,  D.D.  8vo.  Genesis,  8t.  Gd.  Author  of ‘‘Poor  Miss  Finch,” ‘‘ Miss  or  Mrs.  ?” 

Exodus,  4*.  Gd.  Leviticus,  2s.  Gd.  Numbers,  8s.  Gd.  DetUeronotny,  5*.  RICHARD  BENTLEY  h  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  LOVE’S  LABOUR’S  Now  Ready,  One  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  price  7*.  Gd. 

lost,  with  Notes,  tc.  for  the  use  of  Stndents,  Pupils,  and  Candidates,  A  COLLOQUY  OH  the  UTILITARIAN  THEORY  of 

by  the  Rev.  J.  HUNTER,  M.A.  12mo.,  price  1*.  MORALS,  presented  in  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lbckt’s  *‘  History  of  European 

_  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.”  By  HiaiBY  Blbckly,  Esq. 

SUESIBIA  PEJMABIA,  III.  on  the  Latin  L.-aon=  BIMPKIN,  MABSHAIX  a  CO.  W.rrlngl«,n  =  PEBCIVM,  PBABSE. 

Compo^d  Sentence ;  a  Supplement  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer.  -PTroPT  F’S  FDITION  Crown  8vo..  pp.  851.  Stitched,  1*.  Gd. ;  cloth,  2*. 
BytbeEdiiorofu-Prbner.  prte.  u  f^H^l^RE  PARS’rCELEBBATED  DISCOURSE 

•:  ON  MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  RELIGION. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER  &  DYER.  London;  TRUbneR  h  CO,  B7  mi  BS  Ludgate  Hffl. 


•  ,13  Great.  Marlborough.  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

CTTPAVTI  Ty’nTTPTAV 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEEl^ :  CATHERINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  8vo.,  30*. 

‘‘  In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  ns  the  first  instalment  of  a 
now  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects 
a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  powers.  It  Is  the  most  painstaking  and 
elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written.” — Athenceum. 

‘‘  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  oontribntion  to  English  History. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilf nl  i^ter.  His  style — singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic 
— is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.”— Z>ai/y  News. 

”  Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  woric  of  carefnl  criticism  and  consden- 
tious  investigation.”— /Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT 

of  LOUIS  xvr.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGB, 
Author  of  ‘‘  The  Heir  of  Redclyfle.”  8vo.,  14*. 

“  This  is  one  of  those  few  books  which  ought  to  be  welcome  to  all  sorts  of 
readers.  Students  of  history  will  be  glad  of  the  enrious  particulars  here  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  amusement  as  well  as  instmetion.” — Examiner. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINOHAM,  Author  of  ‘*  Life  in  a  French  Ch&teau.” 
8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  15*. 
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MiSB  UUituXxli  »  UruUiWJi:  a  iNovei.  uy  x.  ij.  j5isj\jsuitrr,  o  vois.,  crowu  ovo.,  ciotn,  price 

81<.  6<i.  _ _ _  iSfiortlg, 

The  PILGEIMAGE  of  the  TIBEE,  from  its  Mouth  to  its  Source ;  with  some  Account  of  its 

Tributariea.  By  WILLIAM  DAVIES.  8vo.,  with  many  very  fine  Woodcnta  and  a  Map,  cloth  extra,  18j.  [Oh 

Et  terram  Hesperlam  venies,  ubl  Lydius  arva 

Inter  opima  virflm  leni  flnit  agmiue  Tibris.— ‘Virgil,  2En.  II.  781, 

DEDICATED  TO  FIELD  MARSHAL  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OP  CAMBRIDGE. 

BUSH  FIGHTING.  Illustrated  by  Eemarkable  Actions  and  Incidents  of  the  Maori  War. 

By  Major-General  Sir  JAMES  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.C.L.S.,  P.R.S.E.  Map,  Plans,  and  Woodents.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  16j. 

“  This  book  tclh  the  story  «f  the  late  war  in  New  Zealand,  with  its  many  desperate  enconnters  and  exciting  personal  adventures,  wd  tells  that  story  well. 
Never  before  did  troops  engage  with  savages  with  half  the  capacity,  courage,  and  military  instinct  of  the  Maorics.  The  author  is  already  well  known  for 

his  intt^i^binif^Campaign  in  Coffreland  ’  and  ‘  Explorations  in  Africa  and  America.' . The  exciting  episodes  are  described  in  a  somewhat  blunt  and  abrupt 

UBAtilfB^ays  in  a  lively  and  characteristic  manner.  The  work  is  enriched  with  numerous  well-executed  maps,  plans,  and  woodcuts,  and  reflects  high  credit  on  the* 
publi^crs.” — Natal  and  Military  Oaxette, 

“  This  is  a  valuable  history  of  the  Maori  war.  Pew  persons  in  England  can  have  followed  all  the  stirring  events  of  that  prolonged  struggle.  The  scene  of 
action  was  too  remote,  the  names  of  the  places  were  not  to  be  found  in  maps  accessible  to  the  British  public,  and  the  accounts  that  reached  us  were  meagre  and 
■canty. — Standard, 

NOTICE.— KIDNAPPING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

The  CEUISE  of  tlie  ROSARIO  amongst  the  NEW  HEBRIDES  and  SANTA  CRUZ  ISLANDS, 

exposing  the  Recent  Atrocities  connected  with  the  Kidnapping  of  Natives  in  the  South  Seas.  By  A.  H.  MARKHAM,  Commander  R.N.  8vo.  cloth  extra 
with  Map  and  Illustrations,  16j.  [Thi*  day, 

“  The  crew  of  the  Rosario  were  sent  out  from  England  in  that  wretched  tub,  the  Megsera.  The  men,  saved  but  little  short  of  a  miracle,  were  taken  to  man 
the  Rosario.  Capt.  Markham's  account  of  the  cruise  is  pleasantly  ■written.” — Standard, 

“  In  the  Pacific,  on  the  contrary,  the  slave-traders,  being  for  the  most  part  Englishmen,  appear  to  be  unmitigated  scoundrels.  If  they  are  not  scandalously 
maligned,  they  have  been  guilty  of  practices  for  ■which  han^^g  would  be  a  moderate  punishment.” — Saturday  Review, 

“  It  is  desirable  that  the  information  contained  in  Capt.  Markham’s  work  should  be  disseminated,  and  that  people  in  England  should  acquire  a  correct 
knowledge  of  what  Is  going  on  in  those  distant  seas.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  generally  read.” — Athenceum. 

“  The  Captain  of  Her  Majesty’s  sloop  Rosario,  who  now  gives  ns  the  interesting  results  of  a  cruise  in  certain  portions  of  the  South  Pacific,  was  entrusted  with 
08  difllcalt  and  delicate  a  du^  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  ;  and  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  it  will  be  regarded  from  a  dozen 

points  of  view  by  as  many  different  sections  of  society . For  the  rest,  Capt.  Markham’s  book  abounds  with  Interesting  sketches  and  descriptions  of  those 

lovely  islands,  and  of  the  simple  and  childlike  ways  of  the  inhabitants.  When  the  latter  see  a  plump  white  visitor  they  admire  him  exceedingly,  and  remark 
approvingly,  ‘  he  very  go^  Aai-kai,’  which  means  that  he  is  very  good  to  eat.” — Daily  News, 

*,*  NOTICE.— THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON  THE  EAST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS  and  on  the  EASTERN  COAST  of  AFRICA; 

aNantAtiv*.  >f  F’r*  Years' Experlc.’vajs  l  i  the  Suppression  of  Tr-d**.  By  Capt.  GEORGE  L.  SULn’AN.  R.N.,  late  Commander  of  H.M.S. 

Daphne.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Sketches  taken  on  the  s})ot  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  ICj.  Second  Edition. 

ON  TUB  VIENNA  ROUTE, 

HAEZ  MOUNTAINS :  A  Tour  in  the  Toy  Country.  By  Henry  Blackburn,  Author  of 

“Travelling  in  Spain,”  “  Artists  and  Arabs,”  “  Art  in  the  Mountains,”  Normandy  Picturesque,”  “  The  Pyrenees,’’  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

[On  June  10. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  BRITISH  AMERICA, 

OCEAN  to  OCEAN.  Sandford  Fleming’s  EXPEDITION  througli  CANADA  in  1872.  Being 

a  DIARY  kept  during  a  JOURNEY  from  the  ATLANTIC  to  the  PACIFIC  with  the  Expedition  of  the  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Intercolonial  Rallw’ays.  By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT,  of  Halifax,  N.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Expedition.  With  Sixty  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  eloth 
extra,  pp.  372,  prioe  IO4.  6</.  ‘  [In  a  few  dayt, 

A  NEW  GROUND  FOR  ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS, 

CUBA  witli  PEN  and  PENCIL.  By  Samuel  Hazard.  1  voL,  8vo.,  with  over  300  fine  wood- 

cut  Engravings.  15t,  [Now  Ready. 

“  We  recommend  this  book  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.” — Spectator.  “  Mr.  Hazard  has  completely  exhausted  his  subject.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*  Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  PAST  and  PRESENT ;  with  a  Glance  at  Hayti.  1  vol,  uniform  with 

the  above,  with  over  130  Illustrations  and  Maps.  ISs. 

Extract  from  the  notice  in  Spectator,  March  22  :  “  This  is  a  book  that,  in  view  of  the  St.  Domingo  loan  and  the  New  Samana  Bay  Company,  will  prove  pecu¬ 
liarly  iutcre-ting  to  English  readers.” 

“  A  very  useful  and  pleasantly  written  book  ....  A  deep  interest  attaches  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo — the  classic  grroundb  of  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus — the  most  lovely  spot  on  the  earth’s  surface,  so  trebly  blessed  by  nature,  so  cruelly  cursed  by  man.  ....  Mr.  Hazard  is  a  most  agreeable  com¬ 
panion.” — Athenceum,  December  28,  1872. 

MAGNIFICENT  WORK  ON  CIIINAe 

ILLUSTEATIONS  of  CHINA  aud  its  PEOPLE.  Being  Photographs  from  the  Author’s 

Negatives,  printed  In  Permanent  Pigments  by  the  Autotype  Process,  and  Notes  from  personal  observation. 

The  complete  Work  will  embrace  200  Photographs,  with  Letterpress  Descriptions  of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  4  vols.,  imperial  4to.,  each  £3  8i. 
Tlie  fir.-t  volume,  containing  60  Photographs,  is  now  ready. 

Subscribers  onlering  the  Four  Volumes  at  once  will  be  supplied  for  £10  lOi. ;  half  of  which  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  Vol  I.,  and  balance  on  completion  of  the 
Work.  Non-subscribers’  price  is  £3  3«.  a  volume.  I^ospectnscs,  giving  fuller  details,  on  application. 

“  Mr.  Thomson’s  work  is  by  no  means  only  a  collection  of  isolated  photographs.  It  is  a  book  of  travels.  .  .  .  From  every  point  of  view  a  most  valuable 
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